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New York 


The New York critics who journeyed to 
Pittsburgh for the opening of the twenty- 
fifth international exhibition are unanimous 
in their estimate of the show,—that it 
travels some distance along the way of re- 
vealing what contemporary painting is like 
in all the nations, but that it does not go 
nearly far enough. This is said by them all 
regretfully, sometimes apologetically, for 
they realize, as the Times critic puts it, 
that such an exhibition ‘is bound to “con- 
tain more of history than prophecy,” and 
“the wonder is that so much of prophecy 
is there, or of that recognition of changes 
long since begun.” 

The New York critics who have written 
their estimates of the international so far 
are Forbes Watson of the World, Elisabeth 
Luther Cary of the Times, Margaret Breun- 
ing of the Evening Post, and Helen Ap- 
pleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle. Henry 
McBride of the Sun and Royal Cortissoz 
of the Herald Tribune made belated trips 
and their criticisms must await another 
number of THe Art Dicest. The Phila- 
delphia papers, the Inquirer, the Public 
Ledger and the Record, devoted much space 





AT LEFT —“Horitia 


ABOVE —“The Back 
awarded honorable 


filled with the usual mentionings of artists 
and individual paintings but barren of crit- 
icism, while Penelope Redd Jones of the 
Pittsburgh Post and Professor Harold 
Geoghegan of the Pittsburg Gazette Times 
it may be had their hands across their 
mouths, having to remember, perforce, what 
Pittsburgh liked*and didn’t like. The latter 
made two or three cutting remarks about 
radical pictures, something for which Pitts- 
burgh may have thanked him. 

The most decided disapprobation comes 
from Miss Breuning. “If the raison d’etre 
of these large exhibitions,” she says, “is to 
furnish the people of Pittsburgh a pleasing 
diversion, agreeable rather than stimulating, 
and demanding no painful readjustment of 
art’ tic judgments, then there is no possible 
criticism of this finely arranged showing, as- 
sembled at such vast expendifure of time 
and money. But if it were supposed to pre- 
sent the beholder with a cross section of 
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and Fabiola,” by Ferruccio Ferrazszi, 


(Italian); first prize ($1,500) at Carnegie International. 


Bedroom,’ by Dod Procter (English) ; 
mention at Carnegie International. 


contemporary art in Europe and America, 
it is far from its goal.” 

Mrs. Read is almost equally emphatic: 
“Long after the moderns were well estab- 
lished in museums and private collections 
throughout America they were refused ad- 
mission to the Pittsburgh international. 
And the international became no more in- 
dicative of the trend of European art than 
was the Salon des Artists Francais. Five 
years ago with the appointment of a new 
director, Homer St. Gaudens, things began 
to wake up. Modern art insinuated itself 
first in homeopathic doses—the pictures 
hung behind doors and in corners, their 
number so far in the minority that the 
trustees could still point to the fact that 
Pittsburgh did not subscribe seriously to that 
crazy modern stuff. 

“The next year there were more moderns, 
the examples less innocuous and the places 
allotted to them more conspicuous. It is 
rumored that those responsible came very 
near to losing their jobs, had it not been 
for the unanimous verdict of the press that 
Pittsburgh was waking up and was allow- 
ing new blood to be _injected into its fast 
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“Faun and Nymp 
aoe. price “o0d) ite : Ceriegie International. 


atrophying gems": : Matters. ‘Tppked . hopeful 
for the fulfillment ° of Andrew: Carnegic’s 3: 


ideal—an annual Grats! *gection. of , J uropean 
art. But judging ‘Front the Jas} two éxhi- 
bitions a deadlock hasbeen ‘reatBed; So 
far and no farther is the very evident ver- 
dict. 

“If the international is to be something 
more than an example of perfect neutrality 
‘it will be necessary to change its machinery. 


Ps Wider a: * Tree: do: K. K. Roussel (French) ; 


A whole group of younger men are spring- 
mg up. Let a group of these replace the 
octogenerians who have been occupying wall 
space for the last quarter of a century. 
The annual Salon des Tuileries could yield 
up a group of painters who could assist 
materially in telling the story of modern 
European tendencies in art; who could show 
how they are developing or deviating from 
the ideas received from the still young 





G. K. C. Philosophizes 


G. K. Chesterton, in his department in 
The Illustrated London News, has been 
philosophizing on the subject of the Re- 
naissance. “Everybody always says that 
the Renaissance was the beginning of the 
modern world,” he writes. “But few seem 
to have realised the real sense in which the 
modern world is rather the reverse of the 
Renaissance, It is not merely that the 
great rationalist and epicurean impulse of 
the sixteenth century has worn itself out, 
and is weaker in its own kind. It is not 
merely that the Rénaissance has grown old; 
though the very name of the Renaissance 
might reveal the probability. Four hun- 
dred years is rather a long time for a new- 
born babe to remain entirely new-born. 
But the case is really much stronger than 
this, in a way that is too little realised. 
By carrying out the programme we have 
really reversed the programme. When it 
is complete it becomes a contradiction in 
terms.” 

G. K. C. then pictures the workings of 
the Renaissance spirit, ever reaching out 
into the unknown vastness. But the present 
era is quite the opposite, he says. 

“It is no longer so much a question of 
finding things that wé did not know to be 
there,” he asserts. “It is rather a question 
of bridging the distance between us aud the 
things we do know to be there. It is a 
question of bringing distant things nearer, 
but not of seeing new things at the dis- 
tance. Columbus came to tell us that At- 
lantis was something. Marconi comes to 
tell us that the Atlantic is nothing. The 
scientific discoverer does not so much find 
things as fetch them. The discoverer is at 
this moment appealing to exactly the oppo- 
site emotions or appetites to those to which 
Columbus or Leonardo da Vinci appealed. 
He is not telling us of wonderful things 
beyond the world we know, stretching out 
further and further into the void. He is 
offering to take us more rapidly to the 
things that we do know, and to make all 





other things as far as possible identical 
with the things we know. He is offering 
us more familiarity with the things with 
which we are already familiar. 

“T am inclined to think, therefore, that 
we have come to an end of that cycle 
which began with the Renaissance, and 
which might perhaps be called the romance 
of rational curiosity. * * * It may be that 
the time has come once more for another 
kind of curiosity, such as the Greek philoso- 
phers felt in their little cities, or the me- 
dizval mystics in their little cells. Perhaps 
the time has come for the other sort of 
pilgrimage; the inward rather than the out- 
ward journey. Or perhaps for that tale of 
travel through the spiritual world, which 
showed us Ulysses and A®neas passing 
through the world of wailing shadows, or 
Dante walking among the dead.” 





Orpen’s 12-Hours Sleep 


In one of those curious “human interest” 
articles of which the London weeklies are 
so fond, the Sunday Express tells of great 
men who sleep much and great men who 
sleep little. Starting with Lord Balfour, 
whose habit it has been to stop in bed eleven 
to twelve hours a day, the newspaper says: 

“Lord Balfour has at least one rival in 
a younger man—Sir William Orpen—who 
takes a full twelve hours of sleep. This 
brilliant portrait painter uses up a tremen- 
dous amount of vitality in a day, for his 
twelve hours of sleep is followed by twelve 
hours of hard work of great intensity.” 





Art and Wisdom 

You take the apple 
As a still-life subject, 
Devouring it aesthetically, 
And the old vender smiles, 
For he knows 
That only he who bites into the core 
Finds the seed— 
Or tastes the worm. 

—Le Baron Cooke in Chicago Post. 








“Mountebanks and Thieves,” by Robert Spencer (American) ; 
third prize ($500) at Carnegie International. 


fathers of modernism. To make room for 
them, drop out the Menards and the Bes- 
nards, the Laurens, the Camerons, the Man- 
cinis and the Titos.” 

Proving doubtless that the male of the 
species is more merciful than the female, 
Forbes Watson is inclined to apologize for 
the international and praise, albeit faintly, 
its efforts. “A system has been devised,” 
he explains, “whereby the paintings selected 
are expected to record impartially current 
points of view among the artists of the 
world. Homer St. Gaudens, the director, 
has done all in his power to inspire the 
various committees and juries to assemble 
exhibitions that represent living art. Each 
year he has brought forward examples of 
the more liberal or radical tendencies to 
broaden the show. Each year they are 
placed a little more prominently.” This 
point he clinches by pointing out that “The 
Bathers” by de Segonzac is most promi- 
nently displayed, “so that the most casual 
visitor will be unable to escape it.” 


Professor Geoghegan, representing the 
Pittsburgh point of view, as if expecting 
this blow by the New York critics, says 
the exhibition “probably will arouse the 
same criticisms and evoke the same en- 
thusiams as all the others that preceded it. 
The ultra-conservatives will again bewail 
the decay of art, and cry out in horror at 
every departure from tradition, while the 
ultra-radicals will scoff at every established 
reputation, and talk contemptuously of ‘old 
stuff.” As a matter of fact, both will be 
wrong. 

“The present exhibition, like those of for- 
mer years, is a very fair survey of the art 
of painting as practised in America and 
Europe in the year 1926. There is perhaps 
a leaning toward the conservative side, but 
now men like Matisse and Picasso, whose 
very names used to make the old guard 
foam at the mouth, take their place beside 
the most conservative, while ‘young Amer- 
icans’ like Waldo Pierce and Maurice Sterne 
have emigrated from Gallery 8, where the 
directors were wont to put those pictures 
which the public regarded as ‘funnies,’ and 
taken their places this year with Dewing 
and Tarbell and George deForest Brush and 
the staidest of the old school.” 

The exhibition, according to Professor 
Geoghegan, is doubly international, because 
“no painting is very national any more. 
New York and Paris, London, Munich and 
Rome are so much nearer to one another 


than they used to be! Fashions in painting 
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“Man with Guitar,” by John Carroll (American); awarded 


honorable mention at the Carnegie 


travel with so much more swiftness than 
formerly that we have Americans painting 
like Frenchmen, Frenchmen painting like 
Italians, Italians like Germans, and so on. 
If all the paintings in the exhibition were 
to be hung higgledy-piggledy, it would take 
a very astute critic to separate the various 
nationalities.” 

The Russians and Spaniards, according to 
this critic, have to a certain extent pre- 
served their national characteristics. 

The British section comes in for the most 
praise from the modernistic New York 


Internattonal. 


critics and, strangely enough, not because 
of its modernity but because of its consis- 
tency with the ages-old English tradition. 
British artists have always resisted French 
influence. Impressionism made .no mark on 
their work and they have been almost un- 
touched by modernism. In contrasting the 
French and British sections, Miss Breuning 
holds bad selection responsible for the for- 
mer’s shortcomings. 

“Astonishing as it may seem,” she says, 
“France, which has been the one country 
of modern times to keep alive a passion for 





The Liverpool Annual 


The art season in England may be said 
to have started with the fifty-fourth autumn 
exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, Liv- 
erpool, which gained quick publicity through 
the Epstein incident, related elsewhere in 
Tue Art Dicest. The critic of the Lon- 
don Times after visiting the show wrote 
of its “quantity,” and added that Lanca- 
shire people were “proverbially fond of 
plenty for their money.” 

Like the Carnegie International, the big 
Liverpool exhibition sets aside one or mo-e 
rooms for “one-man” shows, and this time 
a special gallery was given to Sir William 
Orpen. The Times critic pays his compli- 
ments as follows: 

“The mechanical efficiency of Sir William 


' Orpen’s recent portraits has caused us to 


forget his more genial qualities. It is cus- 
tomary to speak of the ‘Hogarthian’ side 
of his talent, but the word, though con- 
venient, does not really express his ca- 


) pacity. In order to be effective pictorial 


satire needs to have a broadly human basis, 
as it had with Hogarth; Sir William Or- 
pen’s satire, as expressed in ‘The Kaiser 
Enters Paris’ and ‘Man v. Beast, Paris,’ is 
at once too acrid and too narrow in bearing, 
too ‘particular,’ to survive the first grin; 
and he is more permanently satisfying in 
non-satirical genre subjects, such as ‘The 
Fracture’ and the delightful small study of 
a baby in cradle entitled ‘The Doll.’ But 
this collection gives him a very wide range, 
and includes some of his best portraits, 
such as ‘The Artist’s Daughter,’ ‘The Ar- 
tist’s Father and Mother,’ and ‘Field-Mar- 
shal Sir Henry H. Wilson.’” 





Unveil Herbert Adams Group 
The town of Winchester, Mass., did not 
patronize the war sculpture mail order cat- 





Announcement 


With a first issue of 25,000 copies, THE 
Art Dicest enters the American publishing 
field. As its name implies, it presents a 
symposium of the news and opinion re- 
lating to art printed in the newspapers and 
periodicals of the world. In method as 
well as form, it closely follows its great 
forerunner in the field of general events, 
The Literary Digest. Jt presents in an un- 
biased manner, and as readably as possible, 
the significant things that are printed about 
art, giving credit to the publications from 
which matter is quoted or paraphrased. 

Tue Art Dicest believes there is a signal 
need for a periodical of this scope, and its 
founders are confident that, with the mar- 
velous growth in. art interest manifest in 
recent years, a circulation of 50,000 to 
100,000 can be attained. 

There will be twenty numbers of THe Art 
Dicest each year; it will appear semi- 
monthly from October to May inclusive and 
monthly during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. The subscription is One Dollar a 
year. 

Three things are asked of each person 
who reads this first issue and likes it: 
first, that he send in his own subscription; 
second, that he mention the birth of Ture 
Art Dicest to his friends; third, that he in- 
clude with his subscription a list of persons 
who should receive copies. Friendly help 


means Success. 2 5 0986 


alogues, but has just unveiled a group 
called “Peace and Justice,” by Herbert 
Adams in a landscape setting planned by 
Charles Platt. It stands in a corner of the 
high school grounds at Main street and the 
Mystic Valley parkway, overlooking the 
quiet waters of the tiny Aberjona river. 








“Rocky Neck,” by Max Kuehne (American); awarded first 
honorable mention at the Carnegie International. 


art and inspire a devotion to it, presents a 
rather dull showing, while Great Britain, 
‘John Bull’s neat little, tight little isle,’ 
hardly important in the art reckoning of 
today, comes off with honors. This curious 
situation comes about partly because Great 
Britain continues to follow its traditions in 
art, and carries them out well. The por- 
traits by Augustus John—brilliant per- 
formances—are in the tradition of English 
portraiture, however radical their painter 
may prove himself in other directions. 
They are just another link in the wonderful 
galaxy of English portraiture. It is the 
impeccable drawing of most of these ar- 
tists that gives their work its distinction. 
Even those paintings which could never have 
been as they are, it would seem, if modern 
art had not passed through cubism, pre- 
serve this power of draughtsmanship.” 

“The little rookery of moderns, Duncan 
Grant, Vanessa, Bell, etc., has not influenced 
the rank and file of English painting,” as- 
serts Mrs. Read. “Excellent portraiture 
and charming figure compositions continue 
to be the British tradition. When the at- 
tempt is made to be psychological or tech- 
nically theoretical the result is forced and 
ineffectual.” And Mr. Watson bluntly 
states that “it is such men as Duncan 
Grant, Roger Fry and William Roberts, 
who would be modern, as it were, who fall 
by the wayside; obviously, the English 
genius does not lie in aping Parisian mod- 
ernists.”. And Miss Cary points out that 
Great Britain’s artists are “more content to 
grasp what is within their scope and enjoy 
their art within its temporary limitations, 
instead of keeping their minds fixed upon 
that timeless region where abstract design 
and pure painting are invested with incor- 
ruptible life. Hence within clear limits 
Great Britain practices art with conspic- 
uous success.” 

De Segonzac’s “The Bathers” among 
the French pictures is a sort of rallying 
standard for the critics. Mr. Watson sees 
in it “a fine disregard of realistic propor- 
tions,” and says “the two sprawling figures 
do not pretend to be confined within the 
classic proprieties of drawing. They are 
brilliant pretexts, hardly more than abstrac- 
tions of arbitrarily toned flesh seen against 
the cool landscape background. Although 
some of the painting is pointedly careless, 
the large canvas, as a whole, is a dashing 
and excessively knowing decoration,” Miss 
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“Old Village, Menton,” by Antoine Faistauer (Austrian); awarded honorable 
mention at the Carnegie International. 


Breuning says this picture “gives a modern 
challenge that must be met; its simplicity, 
vitality and personal conception of both 
form and design give a stimulus to the eye 
sated with so much softness and pretti- 
ness.” But Miss Cary, while recognizing 
its significance, takes it with a wry face, 
saying “there is not the slightest pleasure 
to be got from the picture beyond the 
pleasure given by a plastic medium devel- 
oped under the hands of a painter; for a 
few that will be a rare virtue.” 

The vitality of the German section is 
recognized by the critics, where the younger 
men who brutally portray society are well 
represented. The artist attracting most at- 
tention is the terrible Otto Dix, whose 
painting of the actress, Anita Berber, is 
called by Professor Geoghegan “one of the 
most repulsive pieces of work I have ever 
seen,” but in whose “satiric, callous realism” 
Miss Breuning sees “a sort of indictment 
of society from different angles.” 

The critics did not have much to say of 
the American section, doubtless because the 
pictures, preponderating in numbers, are by 
painters who have been written about count- 
less times, and who have been seen on all 
occasions, such as the regular exhibitions of 
the National Academy, the Corcoran and the 
Pennsylvania Academy. The kindly Mr. 
Watson’s worst comment is that this sec- 
tion “certainly does not give comprehen- 
sively the news of contemporary art in 
America,” and he refers to “the old hats 
that still hang on the hooks of the invita- 
tion list, which certainly needs revising.” 
“All of the well-known names in academic 
and well-established modern circles are rep- 
resented,” agrees Mrs. Read, but she com- 
plains that “many whose work we have ad- 
mired have chosen to send poor examples.” 

Tue Art Dicest in its next number will 
present a digest of what the critics say of 
individual pictures in the exhibition. 

Concerning the news aspect of the Pitts- 
burgh international, it may be said that six- 
teen nations are represented by 378 paint- 
ings, of which 272 are European and 106 
American. ‘The numerical division of the 
European paintings is as follows: France, 
53; Great Britain, 47; Italy, 53 (including 
a special room of 30 paintings by Giovanni 
Romagnoli) ; Spain, 22; Germany, 21; Rus- 
sia, 18; Sweden, 11; Norway, 3; Belgium, 
7; Holland, 7; Austria, 6; Hungary, 7; 
Czechoslovakia, 8; Poland, 7; Roumania, 2. 








The prizes were awarded as follows: 


First prize, $1,500, Ferruccio Ferrazzi, 
Italian; “Horitia and Fabiola.” 
Second prize, $1,000, K. X. Roussel, 


French; “Faun and Nymph Under a Tree.” 
Third prize, $500, Robert Spencer, Amer- 
ican; “Moutebanks and Thieves.” 
First honorable mention, $300, 
Kuehne, American; “Rocky Neck.” 
Honorable mention, John Carroll, Amer- 
ican; “Man with Guitar.” 
Honorable mention, Antoine Faistauer, 
Austrian; “Old Village, Menton.” 
Honorable mention, Dod Procter, Eng- 
lish, (Mrs. Ernest Procter); “The Back 
Bedroom.” 


Max 


“Versailles,” by 
Garden Club prize, Carnegie International. 


Walter Sickert (English); 


Allegheny County Garden Club prize, 
$500, Walter Sickert, English; “Versailles.” 

The jury of awards was composed of Pierre 
Bonnard of France, Charles Sims of Eng- 
land, Giovanni Romagnoli of Italy and Gif- 
ford Beal, Howard Giles and Charles W. 
Hawthorne of the United States, with Ho- 
mer Saint-Gaudens, director of fine arts at 
Carnegie Institute, as the president of the 
jury. 

The exhibition will continue through De- 
cember 5. Thereafter a group of 150 of 
the European paintings will be shown at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, January 4 
through February 14, and at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, March 7 to April 18. 





Yale’s New Museum 


Yale University and the city of New Hav- 
en are to have a $1,000,000 museum. Seven 
buildings have been cleared away and 
ground was broken in September for the 
structure, at High and Chapel streets, op- 
posite the present building of the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, which will be joined 
to it by an archway over High street. 

The building will afford splendid exhibi- 
tion space for Yale’s art treasures, which 
include the famous Jarves collection of 119 
Italian paintings, chiefly primitives; a gen- 
eral painting collection, a collection of draw- 
ings by old masters, and the Trumbull col- 
lection of historical portraits and other 
paintings illustrative of the American Rev- 
olution. It should make Yale one of the 
country’s chief art centers. 





Camden Unveils “Peter Pan” 
Camden, New Jersey, has unveiled a 
bronze replica of Sir George Frampton’s 
statue to Peter Pan, Barrie’s immortal 
“boy who never grew up.” It is the gift 
to the city of Eldridge R. Johnson. 





Semaine Difficile 
My studio is on Broadway near 66th, 
Remarked D. F., the pensive sculptor. 
On one side of me they were mourning 
Mr. Valentino. 
On the other they were welcoming Miss 
Ederle. 
I had four days of Rudy 
And then four days of Trudy. 
—Christopher Morley in The Saturday 
Review. 





Gain Museum Site 


Kansas City’s great art museum, made 
possible by the will of William Rockhill 
Nelson, owner of the Kansas City Star, 
came a step nearer-when Irwin Kirkwood, 
son-in-law of the donor, offered to relin- 
quish his life interest in the 20-acre “Oak 
Hall” property, in Rockhill, near the geo- 
graphical center of the city, and the city 
council took steps for its acquisition. 

Mr. Kirkwood stipulated that the ground 
be acquired by the city by condemnation 
proceedings and that the proceeds go to the 
fund for the erection of museum buildings. 
There is already available, by the wills of 
Mrs. Nelson and F. F. Rosselle, about 
$1,000,000 for building purposes, and _ this 
amount, through Mr. Kirkwood’s gener- 
osity, will now be substantially increased. 

The museum when built will house first 
of all the art treasures of William Rock- 
hill Nelson. Besides there is accumulating 
a vast fund for-the buying of art, for the 
endowment left by Mr. Nelson yields ap- 
proximately $500,000 a year, which can only 
be used for this purpose. This endowment 
fund will be increased materially when other 
properties are sold. 

The site, which now becomes available, 
is declared by H. F. McElroy, the city 
manager, to be ideal. The twenty acres is 
already beautified, and will afford a fitting 
setting. It will be permanently central in 
location and its spacious grounds offer 
ample room for additions and further build- 
ings, which, says the city manager, “will 
undoubtedly be needed in generations to 
come.” 
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A Boston Idea 


Boston is starting something entirely new 
in the history of art training. It is a 
course of instruction for the executives of 
retail stores and is sponsored by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the Massachu- 
setts Art School. This course, the first of 
its kind, will cover three years work, ac- 
cording to the Boston Transcript, and will 
consist of two weeks’ instruction at the 
art school and two weeks work at a se- 
lected department store, alternating through- 
out the year. 

Already the five largest retail stores of 
Boston have arranged to co-operate, and it 
is expected that other stores will partici- 
pate. The object is to develop store execu- 
tives equipped to handle the art instruction 
of employes. 

In the announcement of the art course 
it is pointed out that “selling products of 
art merit requires some understanding of 
the color, design and style involved, and the 
larger department and retail stores through- 
out the ‘country are recognizing this fact. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, through its educational department, 
already has broken ground in this new di- 
rection but it remains for Boston and the 
Massachusetts School of Art to initiate an 
organized plan for the requisite training 
necessary to develop’ store executives 
equipped to handle adequately this import- 
ant problem of art instruction for the em- 
ployees of retail stores.” 





Art as Merchandise 


That the retail stores of America are 
beginning to take into consideration the 
growing interest in art is becoming more 
and more apparent. Following the starting 
of a course of art instruction for store 
executives in Boston, came a speech made 
in New York by Samuel W. Reyburn, pres- 
ident of Lord & Taylor, to a group of art 
writers, artists and museum executives, 
whom he invited to luncheon. It is his 
idea that mass production need not drown 
the artist in a deluge of materialism. 

“Cellini fashioned his gold for a prince,” 
Mr. Reyburn is quoted as saying by the 
New York World, “and one masterpiece 
could be owned by only one man. But to- 
day Rene Lalique, the great French artist, 
blows a design in glass and soon millions 
more of that exact design are in the hands 
of the masses.” 

This speech led “J. A.” to write a poem 
for the Brooklyn Eagle, the last stanza of 
which reads: 


Hail, then, the age when mass production 
makes 

The masses partners in aesthetic things; 

When education plays for higher stakes, 

And stilled are many ancient murmurings, 

In myriad souls the love of beauty wakes, 

And no monopoly clips beauty’s wings. 


Mr. Reyburn attributed the growing pop- 
ularity of artistic things in the home to the 
improved distribution of wealth and the in- 
creasing art appreciation in women. News- 
paper and magazine articles he said con- 
stituted the most potent educational factor. 





Clothes as “High Art” 


Fuel is lent to the fires for art in Amer- 
ican department stores by John Cotton 
Dana, director of the Newark Museum, in 
an article in “The Museum,” in which he 
asserts that dress is in reality a high art 





Oil 


Greece Honors Artist Who Studied Here 


An interesting exhibition of paintings by 
D. Gioldassi, a talented Greek artist, was 
recently held at the “Zappeion” in Athens. 
The Vradyni (Athens) commenting upon 
his work in a long illustrated article, says: 
“The first impression one gains from this 
exhibition, which is composed of 189 paint- 
ings by Mr. Gioldassi, is the ability of this 
artist to bring before the observer the at- 
mosphere of the landscape he interprets. 
In looking at the landscape that one has 
before him, one is transported to it, breathes 
its air, feels its light and communes with its 
soul. Jn order that his eye may better em- 
brace the landscape he wishes to portray, 
the artist grasps it ‘a vol d’oiseau’ one 
might say,—he gets away from it and rises 
higher up. In his portraits he proves him- 
self to be an equally true artist. His color 
combinations are harmonious and his ex- 
pression very vivid. His catfivases, one 
after another, portray the inner man.” 

This is the first exhibition of the work 
of Mr. Gioldassi to be held in Greece. He 





“Miss M. K.,” by D. Gioldassi. 


lived for many years in New York, where 
he studied art, and began his career. 





and should be treated as seriously as archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. 

“When people realize that the art of 
clothes, that is, of dress—boots and cravats, 
gowns, headdresses and all articles of wear 
—is of supreme importance,” he said, “then 
will the art found in all other products of 
man’s creative talent, such as architecture, 
gardens, sculpture, pottery and paintings, 
fall into its proper place. The examination, 
criticism, study of fitness, observance of the 
quality, skill and craft therein disclosed, of 
materials and objects to be worn are. all 
mental and emotional reactions in the field 
of art.” 





Duncan Phillips Group 


Announcement is made by the Baltimore 
Museum of Art that it will exhibit from 
May 9g to April 3, 1927, a collection of 
modern American paintings from the Dun- 
can Phillips collection of Washington, D. C. 

This 1s expected to be a memorable event, 
as Mr. Phillips for a number of years has 
been buying the cream of modern American 
works, as well as European. 





Southern League’s Convention 


The annual convention of the Southern 
States Art League will be held beginning 
April 7 in Charleston, S. C. The seventh 
annual exhibition of the league will open 
at the same time in the Gibbes Memorial 
Art Gallery and last throughout the month 





Russian Art to Be Sold 


The Soviet government, according to the 
London Times, is negotiating with an Eng- 
lish art dealer for the sale of works seized 
in the Leningrad palaces, the works offered 
not being desired for Russia’s museums. 





No Advertising Accepted 

The first few numbers of Tue Arr 
Dicest will contain no ,advertising. This is 
because it desires no favors that are not 
earned. When its columns are finally 
opened to advertisers it will be because the 
magazine’s paid circulation justifies the buy- 
ing of space. 





Embargo Favored 


On the heels of the royal decree pro- 
mulgated in Spain last August which abso- 
lutely forbids the export of buildings in 
part or in whole and the export of any ob- 
jects whose removal consitutes serious loss 
to history, archeology or art, agitation for 
a similar law has been redoubled in France, 
caused by reports of the recent sale of the 
historic Chateau de Courcelles to an un- 
named American millionaire, who purposes 
to remove it to his Long Island estate. 

Stringent regulations against export of 
ancient art already are in effect in Italy, 
and from time to time appeals for similar 
protection appear in the English press. 

Legislation designed to prevent the sale 
abroad of rare French paintings and an- 
tiques will be discussed at the present ses- 
sion of parliament, according to Associated 
Press dispatches, and it is said that there 
are excellent chances for it to be adopted. 

Proponents of the bill would have it pro- 
vide that no true antique or picture of ex- 
traordinary merit may be sold without first 
advising the Department of Beaux Arts, 
which would have priority in the purchase. 

Another bill in course of preparation 
would absolutely prohibit the sale abroad 
of articles classed as “national possessions,” 
even though held in private collections. 





Eccentric Genius Dead 


Antonio Gaudi, the architect who designed 
the grotesque and eccentric Barcelona Ca- 
thedral, is dead in Spain, without seeing 
that edifice completed. “For years,” says 
the London Sphere, “he experimented in 
architectural form until he evolved the 
‘building up of curves.’ He lived in a 
world of his own, built up of dreams, as- 
Ppirations, and other intangible stuff. As 
an architect he cared not one whit for 
tradition or custom; thus, his cathedral, be- 
gun thirty years ago, is still unfinishel, 
loaded with curves and lavish ornamenta- 
tion—more like a castle of dreams than a 
substantial building for everyday use.” 

The towers of Barcelona Cathedral, with 
their perforations running up in parallel 
rows to conical tops, resemble nothing so 
much as corn-cobs stood on end, 
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Proud of Pennell 


The outstanding event of the art season 
so far in Philadelphia has been the great 
Joseph Pennell memorial show at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, composed of 890 etchings, 
together with 600 lithographs and numer- 
ous oil paintings, water colors and drawings, 
besides portraits of the artist by Wayman 
Adams and William Oberhardt, the por- 
trait medallion by John Flanagan and a 
collection of books written or illustrated 
by Pennell. ; 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art will 
hold a comprehensive Pennell memorial ex- 
hibition, Nov. 9 to Jan. 2. ; 

Philadelphia takes an immense pride ir 
Pennell, and this is voiced in the review 
of the collection appearing in the Public 
Ledger. “To miss the opportunity of going 
to see the exhibition,” says the critic,— 
“to miss that chance is to neglect partici- 
pating in an event of an importance in 
Philadelphia’s art history almost compar- 
able with a particular Fourth of July in 
the city’s political history. 

“Philadelphia let New York steal away 
the honor of having the first memorial ex- 
hibition of the work of the great Phila- 
delphia painter, Thomas Eakins. But Phil- 
adelphians, who realize that Joseph Pennell 
was a very great artist, have been prompt 
in seeing to it that his native city should 
have the first memorial.” 

“It is like reading an autobiography,” 
the Public Ledger remarks, “to visit that 
memorial exhibition. What an inspiration 
to youth to see how, for a long lifetime, 
this artist kept on experimenting and im- 
proving! All his great achievements are 
shown there, and his halting first steps on 
the road to world fame, and the record .f 
his mistakes and failures, too. Again and 
again one comes upon an etching of greut 
rarity because the plate was discarded as 
not a success. For instance, the etching la- 
beled: ‘St. Paul’s, London, eight printed, 
destroyed’; and then one comes on the same 
theme dealt with anew—and with how much 
greater freedom, vigor and glamour !” 

The very human quality of Pennell’s work 
is celebrated by the critic of the Inquirer. 
“Pennell prints are usually easy to con- 
template by the lay beholder,” he says, “for 
their creator was pre-eminently a man who 
lived among men and had the most sym- 
pathetic feeling for the world’s work—it 
might be said its very heaviest, most toil- 
some work—in its bearing upon the past, 
the present and the future.” 





Art Alliance in New Home 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance has re- 
_ cently purchased the Wetherill mansion in 
Rittenliouse Square, Philadelphia, for its 
headquarters. The building is admirably 
suited for art and organization purposes. 
Besides being very spacious and beautiful 
in its exterior and interior proportions, it 
contains murals by Richard Blossom Farley 
and Kent Wetherill. The opening exhibition 
will include oil paintings by John Carroll, 
prints by American etchers, jewelry and 
other crafts work by Philadelphia crafts- 
men, and interior decorations especially 
suited to the architecture of the house. 





Sir Arthur Cope Paints King 


Sir Arthur Cope, R. A., has completed a 
new portrait of King George V, after a 
number of special Sittings, for the Royal 
College of Music. 





Titian for Denmark 





Copenhagen’s New Titian 


It is seldom that all ‘authorities agree 
when an old master is discovered. The 
“new” Rembrandts comprise almost a whole 
volume, and there has been controversy. 
When there are doubts verbal feuds start 
in the art magazines. And now Copenhagen 
has bought a newly found Titian, for which 
no less an authority than Dr. von Bode 
stands sponsor. 

“A short time ago,” says the Neue Leip- 
siger Zeitung, “a new picture of Titian, the 
greatest painter of the Venetian School, was 
discovered and declared genuine by Dr. 
Wilhelm von Bode. The picture, a true 
masterpiece, is the portrait of a man in his 
best years. It had been in the possession 
of the Art Galleries van Diemen, Berlin 
and Amsterdam, and was altogether un- 
known in the records. It has now been 
acquired by the Staats-Museum of Copen- 
hagen for the very high price of 360,000 
crowns. Two-thirds of the amount was 
given by the Ny Carlsberg Fund to cele- 
brate the museum’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. 

“There are a few art experts who hold 
that the newly discovered masterpiece is 
not a Titian but a Tintoretto. Maybe it is 
a Tintoretto; but in that case the wonderful 
picture, which is as charming in design as 
it is in color, will not be less enjoyed by 
every lover of art.” 





To a Demented Spider 


Why, O demented c*eature, do you scorn 

The spider’s sedentary life, the catching 

Of gnats and flies, and the laborious hatch- 
ing 

Of glossy little egglets? Were you born 

A spider Galileo, that forlorn 

You wander on the aspen’s leaf and stare 

Up at the hollow sky and empty air 

And move your legs in pantomimic mourn? 


What, you would have a rainbow for your 
strand 
And prey on comets? You would bridge 
the blue 
And have the stars for drops of pendant 
dew 
Upon your weaving? Or with small skilled 
hand ° 
Fabricate out of gossamer irridescent 
A web of mist across the moon’s white 
crescent ? 
—Frank Schoonmaker in The Hue and 
Cry. 





“Illinois Academy” 


Often enough in art insurgents from an 
“academy” split off and form a “society,” 
but Chicago presents the novel occurrence 
of malcontents from the All-Illinois Society 
of the Fine Arts starting an Illinois Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. The name is an im- 
posing one and at once recalls the venerable 
and patriarchal Pennsylvania Academy, now 
in its 122nd. year, and the baby Connecti- 
cut Academy, now in its seventeenth year, 
not to mention the National Academy of 
Design, which is in a class by itself. 

The Illinois split came because of dissat- 
isfaction with the exhibition of the All- 
Illinois Society recently held in Chicago. 
This organization had arranged for a se- 
ries of All-Illinois travelling exhibitions, 
and now two shows will tour the state. The 
parent society plans to hold exhibitions at 
Decatur, Jacksonville, Peoria, Galesburg 
and Aurora, while the Illinois Academy is 
preparing a big display for Springfield, and 
efforts will be made to have the state pro- 
vide two $1,000 purchase prizes. Other 
shows are planned for Bloomington, Peoria 
and Freeport. 

The Illinois Academy has not yet elected 
officers, but kas placed its affairs tempor- 
arily in the hands of a board of directors 
containing many well known names. 





Monet Dangerously Ill 


Claude Monet, last survivor of the great 
group that founded Impressionism, is 
gravely ill at Giverny, France. He is 86 
years old. Three years ago he laid aside 
his brush, on account of failing eyesight, 
after having finished the gigantic lily pond 
series which he gave to the French nation, 
and which he executed with very large 
brushes in the broadest of techniques. 

Georges Clemenceau, his friend from old, 
recently visited him at Giverny. 





Black Varnish for Rodin 


The city officials of Calais have given a 
laugh to France, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. The famous Rodin 
group, “The Burghers of Calais,” needed 
cleaning, and the city officials thought a 
coat of good, shiny black varnish would do 
quite as well as scrubbing—and would be 
much cheaper. Now, on account of vehe- 
ment protests, the varnish must be scraped 
off and the bronze figures restored to their 
proper patina, which will cost the city 
treasury a pretty sum. 





Exhibited Every 36 Years 


On exhibition every thirty-six years! 
Art lovers recently were permitted to see 
the finest Roman mosaic floor in England, 
in the churchyard of the little village of 
Woodchester, after which it was covered 
again with three feet of earth. The church 
authorities made the rule after their un- 
fortunate experience when the floor, which 
is 1,800 years old, was first uncovered in 
early Victorian times and when souvenir 
hunters carried away various pieces. 





Find Ancient Scottish Mural 


In the ancient abbey on the Island of 
Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth, concealed 
behind a wall put there in the fourteenth 
century, there has been discovered one of 
the finest examples of thirteenth century 
mural painting in Scotland. The abbey was 
founded by Alexander I in the early years 
of the twelfth century. 
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Peyraud; Buck 


The art season in Chicago started pro- 
pitiously with two “one-man” shows at the 
Chicago Galleries Association that captured 
all the critics, and even started one of 
them to writing poetry—to dash off threc 
stanzas, as it were, about Spring when the 
prospect of Winter was just beginning to 
fill the air with the odor of camphor balls. 
The artists are Claude Buck and Frank C. 
Peyraud, both Chicagoans. Mr. Buck is 
mentioned first because to Mr. Peyraud 
falls the honor of having inspired Eleanor 
Jewett of the Tribune to write verse. 

The dramatic intensity of Claude Buck, 
who has been forging his art in his own 
way for many years, impresses all the 
writers. Lena M. McCauley says of him 
in the Evening Post that “from the first 
his dream has concerned itself with hu- 
manity—its tragedy and its comedy. Among 
the amazing canvasses now hanging, the 
artist has pictured moments of intense feel- 
ing with surpassing skill. A few brief 
sentences are inadequate to convey concep- 
tions of his painted drawings, which one 
forgets under the spiritual force of his com- 
position.” 

This writer is impressed by those of Mr. 
Buck’s subjects that deal with “heart 
breaking incidents in strata of the great 
cities.” “‘The Widow,’ at the door of a 
vacant room, epitomizes loneliness and sor- 
row; the technical work is marvelous. 
Equally fine is “The Crisis,’ an almost life- 
less figure on the bed, the watchers breath- 
less with suspense.” 

“Reviewing the thirty-four paintings,” 
she says, “grouping them according to 
themes, recognizing influences and rejoicing 
in the originality won in the spiritual tri- 
umph of the artist, we hesitate to check 
his ambition by saying he ‘has attained’ 
what he has sought. Is it not better to 
believe that what is shown here marks a 
definite stage of accomplishment?” 

Mr. Buck’s future is also commented upon 
by the critic of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, who says that “many of his friends 
and fellow workers insist that he has ‘ar- 
rived, while the judicial few believe in 
his future conquests.” This writer points 
out that the public has followed Mr. Buck 
nearly a decade, “as one by one his works 
of imagination and power and daring origi- 
nality came to exhibitions. Fortunate in 
backgrounds of a study of the classics in 
literature as well as in art, the artist is 
reaching an enviable place in the ranks of 
painters, with the promise of greater work 
in the spheres he has chosen for himself. 

“As one enters the gallery the eyes grasp 
first of all a large panel, ‘The Volga Boat 
Song” four tragic heads of passionate 
singers, men of the river. ‘Fertility’ shows 
the head of an oncoming figure swathed 
in clouds driven by winds and storm to 
awaken the spring. The idealized portrait 
of a ‘Renaissance Painter’ has heroic 
beauty.” 

Miss Jewett in the Tribune says Mr. Buck 
has “gone ahead in his art to an astonishing 
degree within the last few years. He has 
changed and broadened; has dared to dare, 
and succeeded in his daring.” 

And now for Mr. Peyraud. It was his 
painting, “In My Garden,” that caused Miss 
Jewett to write the Spring poetry: 


A hint of summer in the air 
Flushes the fruit trees with delight; 
The boughs which yesterday were bare 
Today are powdered with the white 





The Stormy Petrel of British Art 


At the opening of the annual exhibition 
in Liverpool, at the Walker Art Gallery, 
there was a striking display of philistinism 
when Lord Wavertree, in his opening 
speech, attacked and ridiculed two invited 
sculptures by Jacob Epstein, whose “Rima” 
in Hyde Park, London, caused such con- 
troversy a year or two ago. 

Lord Wavertree said there were two. ex- 
hibits which he hoped would bring large 
numbers to the exhibition; but he did not 
think they had been accepted as examples 
of artistic merit. Then, the London Times 
quotes Lord Wavertree as saying: “Poor 
fellow, I have no doubt he has done his 
best, but, after all, many other very poor 
artists could have done much better if they 
had done their worst.” 

Epstein wrote to the committee asking 
the courtesy of the withdrawal of his ex- 
hibits. English sportsmanship came to the 
rescue when Alderman Lea replied: “As 
chairman of the arts committee, I would 
suggest that our retaining the works here 
would be the best answer to anything said 
which may have wounded your feelings. I 
do hope in the wider interests of art you 
will agree to this. We earnestly desire 
your sculpture, and we wish to retain it 
as a valued feature of our exhibit.” Ep- 
stein consented. 

Then Lord Wavertree, like a true phil- 
istine, observed that if the artist withdrew 
his exhibits it would be an admission on 
his part that he dared not face the criticisms 
of the public. 

Helen W. Henderson, writing from Lon- 
don in the Philadelphia Inquirer, points out 
that the life of the Russian-American 
sculptor “is passed in a round of such con- 
troversy. His monument to Oscar Wilde 
in the Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris 








Jacob Epstein at Work 


was kept veiled for a number of years 
owing to the prejudice against it; his fig- 
ures on the British Medical Society roused 
much antagonistic feeling, though they form 
one of the chief artistic interests of the 
Strand; his ‘Rima’ in Hyde Park occupied 
the whole of last season and has not even 
yet been ‘swallowed’ by a public which dis- 
likes it extremely and criticizes it with 
curious rancor. Meanwhile Mr. Epstein 
pursues his way undisturbed and is the 
leader of a considerable cult, who fore- 
gather at his studio in Guildford street on 
Sunday afternoons and who surround him 
nightly in the Cafe Royal where he is an 
habitue.” 





Of early blossoms. From the ground 
Springs the first hint of tender green. 

The brook flows with contented sound 
Where one lone crocus may be seen. 


Spring! Spring has come. The gay refrain 
Teases the birds to fluttering song 
(My garden fronts upon a lane): 
“Spring, come along! Spring, come 
along!” 


Maybe Miss Jewett after passing through 
the grind of a season of reviews won't feel 
like writing poetry. There is a vast dif- 
ference in the autumnal and the end-of-the- 
art-season enthusiasm of a critic. “In My 
Garden” she calls an “exquisite lyric, the 
brown trees bearing the tiny, fluttering 
white blossoms like so many quivering 
candle flames lit to the return of Spring.” 

“The quiet manner, the feeling of un- 
limited leisure, the awareness of the lack 
of necessity for noise, the serene self con- 
fidence and poise of the painter who created 
them, all of these several qualities,” says 
Miss Jewett, “are strongly in evidence in 
the group of pictures.” 

Miss McCauley in the Evening Post says 
Mr. Peyraud “uses his brush with such 
distinction that pigments and the methods 
of creating effects do not assert themselves. 
All one sees is the fine composition and the 
lovely color so simple in its combinations, 
so profound in its meaning.” The critic 
for the Christian Science Monitor asserts 
that Mr. Peyraud “has long since emerged 
from the storm and stress of experimental 
technique. He is a master of his medium, 
which is but a slave to conjure the artistic 
vision of nature in the forests and fields.” 





California’s Etchers 


Only one notable art event has marked 
the season so far in San Francisco, the 
fifteenth annual exhibition of the California 
Society of Etchers in the galleries of 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. The critic of 
the Christian Science Monitor points out 
that certain of these etchers are “acknowl- 
edged by the best standards in other art 
centers as braver and broader technically 
than the ‘etchers of old’,” but asserts also 
that “California etching as a school is not 
yet a tangib’. growth of great import, al- 
though the California and western scene 
and peoples are handled by our more capable 
artists in a powerful manner.” 

A “popular prize” was awarded by vote 
of the patron members, the winner being 
Perham W. Nahl with “Bound,” a “semi- 
realistic fantasy of two figures entwined 
with cypress tree trunks, symbolic in idea.” 
The artist jury awarded the regular prize | 
to H. Nelson Poole, president of the society, * 
for a plate “rendered in a newer formula, {f 
the outgrowth of the cubistic.” 





Arizona’s Annual Exhibition 


Scores of artists from Arizona, Los An- § | 
geles, San Diego and San Francisco will | 
compete for the seven prizes offered at the 
twelfth annual art exhibition at the Arizona | 
Free State Fair, Phoenix, November 8 to | 


13. The show is sponsored by the Woman’s | 


Club of Phoenix. Last year first prize was 
won by Edgar A. Payne, of Los Angeles. | | 
t 
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A New Epoch 


In those economically significant years of 
America’s development when its people 
were struggling against the forces of na- 
ture, some to make the soil yield subsis- 
tence, some to procure raw products and 
manufacture them into necessaries, and still 
others to build means of transportation and 
communication, the minds of men were 
given in such degree to material problems 
that there was little room for interest ti 
beauty, of which art is the cultural ex- 
pression. A people struggling against na- 
ture for survival grew to regard material 
things as all-important: houses were built 
for the same purpose as boxes, to contain 
something: beauty in the home and beauty 
in the mind were not essentials. This so- 
called materialism of America, inevitable 
as it was, some say has stamped itself on 
the national character; at any rate, it has 
caused opprobrium to be expressed by for- 
eigners and shame to be felt by Americans. 
But materialism is ceasing to interdict the 
cultural growth of America. Nowhere is 
this more manifest than in the realm of art. 
In some measure it has been the sense of 
national shortcoming that has caused our 
millionaires to build scores of public mu- 
seums and fill them with examples of 
beauty, and others to form unsurpassed pri- 
vate collections. Concomitant also ts the 
great increase in art interest among the 
people, leading them to buy objects of 
beauty, so that there are upwards of 30,000 
artists, craftsmen and designers making a 
living by their profession, and literally 
hundreds of art schools overflowing wiih 
students. Making a survey of the last two 
decades, the increase in the number of art 
museums, private collections, art schools and 
professional artists has been astonishing: 
the figures have grown 300 to 600 per cent., 
while the population has gained less than 
30 per cent. This disparity of ratio is due 
to the quickening of cultural growth. 

It is at this stage that THe Art DicEst 
comes upon the field, called into being by 
a positive need. As a disseminator of sig- 
nificant art news and opinion, it should 
serve to bind together the art world (com- 
posed of the appreciators of beauty and its 
creators) into a cohesive whole, the thoughis 
and achievements of one part known and 
understood by all the other parts. With 
a circulation of 50,000 to 100,000, THE ArT 
Dicest will be a powerful factor in Amer- 
ica’s cultural development. 





Some Ancient Faking 





Jerash Head of “Christ”. 


In the middle of last Summer the world 
was informed of the finding at Jerash of 
what was believed to be the earliest por- 
trait of Christ. It now appears that the 
head was a classical Greek work re-cut by 
the Early Christians to resemble the Naza- 
rene. Professor Garstang, director of the 
Palestine Department of Antiquities, who 
made the discovery and who at first believed 
the head to be a portrait of Christ, is the 
one who sets the matter right. In a letter 
to The London Illustrated News he says: 

“On returning to Palestine I found the 
Jerash head sufficiently dry to commence 
cleaning, and several new details have dis- 
closed themselves, leading, I believe, to a 
solution of some of the questions it had 
aroused. The face has been partly re-cut: 
to what extent I am not competent to de- 
cide, but the evidence of re-working is clear 
in certain details. The most noticeable 
place is on the upper part of the forehead, 
where a clean-cut ridge betrays the removal 
of a lock of hair, and possibly the cutting 
back of the upper forehead itself, for the 
whole is smooth-finished, and the brow -e- 
cedes. The indication of the pupils of the 
eyes appears to be an addition; so, too, the 
lines to the outer corners of the eyes, while 
the left eye betrays a possible attempt to 
define the iris. 

“My statement that the artist was work- 
ing upon the familiar models of Zeus or 
Asklepios was much nearer the truth than I 
knew, for it now appears quite plain that the 
original sculpture was a classical master- 
piece re-touched to portray the Man of Sor- 
rows. The original sculpture may be as 
old as the fourth century B.C., while the 
new work thus far disclosed is not in itself 
sufficiently distinctive to indicate its date. 
It was probably not earlier than the latter 
half of the second century A.D.” 


The Jew and Art 


The Jewish Arts Club of Chicago has 
been founded by a group of young business 
and professional men, with a club in the 
auditorium of the Anshe Emes congrega- 
tion. It will seek to enhance a keener in- 
terest in Hebrew painting, drama and music. 

“Economic pressure,” says the club’s 
prospectus, “has, for centuries, caused the 
Jew to guard his material existence. In the 
measure that this fear of poverty, real and 
imaginary, is lessened, will the Jew be able 
to express his soul in the fine arts, and give 
to the world objects of beauty and value?” 








A Gloomy View 


The Berlin Glaspalast is offering the year- 
ly exhibition of nearly 2,000 paintings and 
drawings of the Verein Berliner Kuenstler, 
the Novembergruppe, and the Abstrakten. 
The Kunst Fir Alle treats of the exhibition 
as follows: 

“In the exhibition, as in all previous 
years, the work of moderate merit domi- 
nates. There are only a few pieces of real 
value.” 

Then the writer, Mr. Werner, tries to 
explain the cause of the mediocrity: “To- 
day there are many artists of historical 
rank. There are also many who pz‘nt, and 
among these—and nobody can doubt this 
fact—many who try to give their best, who 
work with ambition, application and pains 
but without ever receiving the appreciation 
of the critics. The tragedy of a people of 
60,000,000 limited to a small space appears 
here with great clearness. The well meant 
advice of many art lovers to the artists, to 
take up another profession and to paint 
only in their leisure hours, has become 
mere words. There is little hope of ever 
getting another profession today. 

“Many great Dutch painters were peas- 
ants, millers, bakers, captains and proprie- 
tors. They lived an easy and conténted life. 
And their works have the odor of the 
people and the soil. Everything they 
painted was necessary. But today how few 
pictures have only the faintest appearance 
of necessity! One must speak of this prob- 
lem, for finally there must be found a 
solution.” 





Will They Jazz Rembrandt? 


When the full text of Ernest Newman’s 
historic atack on Paul Whiteman, “king of 
jazz,” in the London Sunday Times arrived 
in America—the diatribe in which he said 
of the composers of. jazz that “the brains 
of the whole lot of them put together would 
not fill the lining of Johann Strauss’s hat”— 
it was found that he had linked music, art 
and literature in his criticism. 

Whiteman in his book that started the 
trouble had excused the jazzing of the clas- 
sics by the syncopaters by saying this was 
a good way to popularize them. Newman 
retorts that the inanity of this plea “can 
be shown by the simple process of applying 
it to the other arts. What should we say 
if someone should flood the people’s houses 
with vulgar perversions of the Monna Lisa 
or the Surrender of Breda and plead that 
this was the best way to introduce the peo- 
ple to Leonardo and Velasquez? What 
should we say of the man who would un- 
dertake to make Shakespeare acceptable to 
the masses by re-writing him in the lan- 
guage of the New York East-sider.—To 
be or not to be, that is the question,’ let us 
say, becoming ‘Yer for it or yer ain’t—j’get 
me, kid?’” 





Chopin Statue Is Titanic 


The monument to Chopin by the Polish 
sculptor Szymanowsky, which is to be 
erected in the Place Belvedere, Warsaw, 
will be one of the largest works in bronze 
in the world. Titanic in size, the figure of 
the composer is seated, his head turned far 
to one side, in revery. 





Grand Rapids Sees Metcalf 


Eighteen paintings by Willard L. Metcalf 
were shown during October in the main 
gallery of the Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 
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Moran Memorial 


Los Angeles has had two notable art 
exhibitions so far this season—a memorial 
exhibition of paintings by Thomas Moran, 
at the Biltmore Salon and a striking dis- 
play of the internationally known work of 
Wassily Kandinsky, Lyonel  Feininger, 
Alexey Jawlensky and Paul Klee, at the 
Los Angeles Museum. 

Thomas Moran died on August 25 at 
Santa Barbara, in his ninetieth year, and 
the Biltmore Salon exhibition, as the Los 
Angeles Times says, “is the first tribute of 
its kind to the memory of this important 
figure in American art. The selection was 
thoroughly representative of his Venetian 
and western phases, although it did not 
include his English or Long Island land- 
scapes.” 

“From 1844 to 1926,” the Times critic, 
Mr. Arthur Millier, continues, “Moran 
spent the majority of his days in America, 
where he had been brought from England 
at the age of seven. Those years com- 
prehended the birth and rise of American 
landscape painting, the Hudson Riv2r 
School, the romantic inflation which crept 
in from Diisseldorf, and later the quickening 
influence of the men of Barbizon, which in 
its turn was to give way to the still domi- 
nant influence of the French Impressionists. 
Only a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the basis of his own art could have 
painted all those years, steadily developing 
and broadening his conceptions. 

“Cole, Durand and Bierstadt were seldom 
able to conceive a grandiose composition as 
a_ whole. Moran grew up with these 
painters. His admiration for Turner, lead- 
ing him to spend some time in England 
studying that artist’s works, must have con- 
tributed much to his later breadth. Turner 
saw light as a force which unified the face 
of nature, and Moran’s imaginative powers 
were aided by this study. * * * Moran 
continued to develop the vision that was 
his own. Venice was a fairyland lingering 
long in his memory. 

“Looking at this remarkable group of 
paintings, with their beautiful color and 
their masterly grasp of scale, one may be 
permitted to wonder if they will not con- 
stitute for the younger painters of the West 
their most valuable and inspiring point of 
departure.” 

The paintings of Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky and Klee, who are known as 
“The Blue Four,” will be*exhibited through 
November, and will be the subject of fur- 
ther comment in THE Art Dicesr. 





Fine “Taste” in Art 


The writer of funny editorials on the 
New York Times had his inning when a 
print dealer was arrested as New York’s 
most exclusive “society bootlegger.” 

“Never,” says the Times, “could there 
have been a finer application of the maxim, 
‘Art is to conceal art.’ There is no doubt 
that this dealer was able to rally a large 
company of connoisseurs. It is safe to say 
that none of them raised the question, ‘It 
is pretty, but is it Art?’ 

“In an age of material success it is often 
sneeringly said that art no longer pays. 
But we see that this depends on its asso- 
ciated and allied industries, so to speak. 
The ‘incident may not bring cheer to the 
struggling artist, but it shows the possibili- 
ties of a commercial combination which 
certainly has a strong appeal for people 
of taste.” 





Rivera Is Paid by the “Square Yard” 





“A Teacher Protected by Revolutionary Soldiers,” by Diego Rivera. 


Diego Rivera, who has been busy for 
several years adorning public buildings in 
Mexico with fresco paintings of the com- 
mon life of the nation, unlike most painters, 
is fiercely interested in politics, says the 
London Sphere. Feeling great sympathy 
with the impoverished and downtrodden In- 
dians, who since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century have been kept in subjection, 


he depicts poignantly the tragedy of their ~ 


life. Rivera does not call himself an ar- 
tist, but a “worker,” and insists on being 
paid for his work by the square yard. 

This London publication reproduces a half 
dozen of the murals done by Rivera for the 
walls of the Secretariat of Education, and 
the New York Times reproduces still others 
and calls attention to the contrast between 
the art of the Porfirio Diaz period and 
these proletarian frescoes that have sprung 
from “the most intense and bitter feelings 
of the Mexican revolution” and that “spread 
across the walls like frozen anger.” 

The building itself, say the Times writer, 
Ernestine Evans, was erected “as an ex- 
pression of revolutionary emphasis on edu- 
cation for the Indian masses,” on the six- 
teenth century Mexican monastery model. 





Establishing a Standard 


This first number of THe Art Dicesr 
merely approaches the ideal at which it aims. 
There has not been time to perfect the 
means for its making; not nearly all the 
sources of material have been made avail- 
thle. Enough has been done, however, to 
show the reader a part of the vision of its 
founders. The aim will be to improve the 
publication with each issue until an ultimate 
standard is attained, 








It contains two large patios, each capable 
of holding 5,000 people. Rivera and _ his 
aids have completed decorating the first 
patio, ground floor and galleries. They are 
now engaged on the second patio. “All 
these and nearly as many walls again out 
at the state agricultural college at Cha- 
pingo, thirty miles from the capital, have 
been painted in the last five years.” 

“By quantitative standards here is a life- 
time of work so impressive and powerful 
that it must surely owe its being to some 
extraordinary combination of favorable 
forces,” says the Times. “One needs to 
study something of Mexican history tto 
know how this has happened. Before the 
Spaniards came Mexico was rich in layer 
upon layer of art and culture, a magnificent 
and solid tradition of building temples and 
pyramids, and an esthetic sense in all the 
minor arts, such as pottery, weaving, dyeing 
and carving. 

“The Spanish conquest destroyed much, 
disregarded nearly all, and so superimposed 
its own standards that from the time of the 
invasion there was no further development 
of purely Indian art. But three-quarters 
of the Mexican people today are of Mayan, 
Aztec, Zapotec, Totonacan and Tarascan 
stock, and though they have not main- 
tained the standards of their art before the 
coming of Cortez, they remain fine crafts- 
men. It was inevitable that the social and 
political revolution of these Indian peoples 
which overthrew Diaz should not only re- 
claim the land for the Indians but also 
arouse a fervid appreciation of the Indian 
arts and set up a réaction against even the 
good things brought to America from the 
Europe of the Italian Renascence and Im- 
perial Spain.” 
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Critical Pretensions 


By WiLuiaM MurreE.Lvi 


[The following dialogue is re-printed by 
permission of The Hue and Cry (Wood- 
stock, N. Y.), the clever annual edited by 
Mr. Frank Schoonmaker as the voice of 
the Woodstock colony of artists and writers, 
and published at One Dollar a copy.] 

Cadmus: When last we met you said 
you were beginning to doubt the validity 
of art criticism. What do you think about 
it now? 

Jardine: Well, my doubts have become 
hardened into scepticism not only as to its 
validity but as to its very existence. 

Cadmus: A questionable statement. 
Can you support it? fe 

Jardine: Your inquisitorial propensities, 
my dear Cadmus, are at times disconcerting. 
But I shall endeavor to be equally serious. 
As you know, a deprecable confusion, not 
altogether unrecognized elsewhere, exists 
among writers with regard to their treat- 
ment of the plastic arts. Novelists, poets, 
philosophers, historians, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and others all approach art from 
their diverse and perverted angles, and all 
with imposing ex cathedra utterance. Their 
integrity is unimpeachable, and their opin- 
ions have weight in the cultured world. 
But eminence in their several professions, 
and the unquestionable sincerity of their 
attitudes,—these considerations do not qual- 
ify them to interpret the views of the ar- 
tist, nor, to sound the aesthetic depth of his 
work. This situation, as I have intimated, 
is constantly gaining wider recognition; 
and the cultured individual is interested in 
but no longer led astray by any such special 
pleadings, however plausible. And so at 
last we have a small public eager for art 
criticism as such. And it is doubly regret- 
table that simultaneously it must be an- 
nounced that there is not, nor can there be, 
any art criticism at all. There— 

Cadmus: But for what reasons do you 
propose to toss the works of many able 
critics into Limbo? And you yourself 
have— 

Jardine (waving the expostulation aside) : 
I was about to say, there are and can be 
histories of men and movements, antiquar- 
ian studies, technical discussions and treat- 
ises, anecdotes, and all manner of impres- 
sionistic writings about art; but of art crit- 
icism as such—of the transposing of the 
essence of visual plasticity into another and 
quite other medium, words,—there can be no 
approximation, because there are no emo- 
tions equivalent to the plastic emotions, nor 
is there any means of conveying them other 
than through their own media of painting 
and sculpture. 

Cadmus: You seem to be making a 
point, but not with sufficient clarity. You 
must define “visual plasticity” and “plastic 
emotions,” and prove the impossibility of 
their transposition into words in order to 
prove the futility of art criticism. 

Jardine: I am not equal to the cracking 
of paradoxical nuts. But I can perhaps 
venture in the direction of definition so far 
as to say that visual plasticity is that logic 
of sculptured or painted form which gives 
rise to an expandingly satisfying sense of 
pure distinct achievement within a plastic 
medium. No—really, I fear it is impos- 
sible. 

Cadmus: Try “plastic emotions.” 

Jardine: Well, by plastic emotions I 
mean those which are peculiar to the plastic 
or formal arts, such as, in the early stages 
of study, a feeling for the medium, which 





Stout English Oak 





Balliol’s Door (1288 A. D.) 


A gate of stout English oak was built 
for Balliol College, Oxford, in 1288. It 
did yeoman service for 500 years, and then, 
during alterations, was discarded and fell 
into orivate hands. Recently, by chance, it 
came to the notice of J. Rocelle Thomas, 
of the Georgian Gallery, London, who 
bought it and removed the paint with which 
it had been covered, revealing the oak in a 
splendid state of preservation. At the be- 
hest of an old Balliol man he refused 10 
let it go to America, and it has now been 
bought and restored to the college by a 
group of Balliol men. Stout is English 
oak! 





later expands or merges into a quite defi- 
nite understanding of the logic of form. 
In this wordless logic the only sculpture 
and painting worthy of the name is com- 
posed; and in the working towards and 
through this logic are aroused those emo- 
tions which the artist calls plastic. Thus 
the few spectators who penetrate beyond 
the obvious sentiment and content of the 
subject matter of a work of art are sensi- 
tive to the poised unity of the several com- 
ponent forms, the weight, mass, or volume 
of these, the movement and rhythm of color, 
dynamic tension, vitality, and a host of 
other things for which words are weak and 
false substitutes. 

Cadmus: Even so, you have given me a 
lively sense of plastic significance by mea.is 
of the very words you affect to despise. 
And so your case— 

Jardine: One moment!—What I have 
just said was, despite considerable effort, 
wholly useless for the purpose of art crit- 
icism, for the reason that those words, even 
though wrenched to specialized usage, are 
still but arbitrary symbols of a logic and of 
emotions outside the domain of language. 
In great music, in fine poetic lines, and in 
good painting and sculpture, there are dis- 
tinctly different emotional climaxes and sat- 
urations achieved, and they are akin only 
in that they are inexpressible and inexpli- 
cable in terms of any other art, or of the 
gestures of life itself. 

Cadmus: Hm. That sounds well,—but 
come, you surely do not mean to imply that 
no writing about art or artists can have any 
significance? That it is all rubbish, and 
that you yourself could not—? 

Jardine: Oh no! I shall not easily con- 
vince you of that, or the world either! 
But were I to write of art again I should 
need to know my man and his work rather 
well. Then I should seize upon and set 





down those physical and mental peculiari- 
ties which both individualize him and are 
strongly or subtly evident in his work. 
And from the work of course I should 
gather further insight into his character as 
artist, and I should try to seize upon his 
formula, that is, his bias, tendency, and di- 
rection, and some of the instances wherein 
he has achieved plastic emotion that is con- 
sistent and harmoniously authentic. Yet it 
would not be nearly so technical as this 
sounds: just a personal introduction to the 
man and a glimpse of the way he works. 
And I am convinced that this is all that 
can be done. 

Cadmus: And I am certain that many 
people would call that art criticism. 

Jardine (laughing): If it were so, then 
is my case thrown out of court! But I’d 
strongly suspect them of talking rubbish, 
and I ask you, as their advocate, and one 
who insists on definitions, to define art crit- 
icism without making use of such question- 
able words as the good, the true, or the 
beautiful. 

Cadmus: Questionable in what sense? 

Jardine: In that they are usable in so 
many senses! In religion, in morals, in 
science, in literature, in politics,—and it is 
due to this, as I said at the outset, that such 
confusion reigns. 

Cadmus: Yes, but you are getting a little 
hysterical. Calmly considered, art criticism 
is that writing which assumes the appre- 
ciation and exposition of works of art as 
its function. And thus it is the basis of 
aesthetic, which is the philosophic appre- 
ciation of art. You would seem to imply 
that art criticism is futile and that aesthetic 
is a fallacy because they concern them- 
selves with non-plastic thinking. And yet 
you say the plastic logic is a wordless logic 
and not transposable in terms of other arts 
or emotions. Even if that is so, there is 
still room and demand for discussion about 
the effect of single and collected works of 
art of this and other days—and such dis- 
cussion is a legitimate exercise of the 
critical function. 

Jardine: My dear Cadmus, I am almost 
crushed. Permit me only to plead my in- 
terest in art itself as a function, an interest 
in creative plastic activity, devoid of all 
barnacle-like emendations, however nobly 
named. 

Cadmus (regarding him quizzically): 
You are incorrigible, yet I could wish it 
were in my power to condemn you to sev- 
eral hours’ hard writing every day. That 
would impose a much needed discipline up- 
on your critical speculations. And some of 
the products of that labor would be excel- 
lent though curious reading. 

Jardine: Well, you may yet have op- 
portunities to discipline my heresies, but I 
prefer to talk them out. And I have en- 
thusiams too, one in particular—but of that 
I shall have much to say later. Meanwhile, 
let us take advantage of the fine morning 
and go for a walk. 





Tannenberg Monument Ponderous 


The Tannenberg Monument which the 
Germans are erecting in East Prussia to 
celebrate Hindenburg’s great victory over 
the Russians in August, 1914, will be ready 
for unveiling on the general’s eightieth birth- 
day in 1927, says the London Observer. It 
will be a ponderous affair of brick, a square 
tower pierced from back to front at its base 
by an arch some twenty feet in height, and 
on each of its two sides stepped to the 
ground by a higher and then a lower ante- 
chamber. 
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Eve’s Predecessor as Pictured by Carnegie Honor Man 

















“Lilith,” by John Carroll, who was given honorable mention at the Carnegie International, and who will -soon hold 
Alliance, Philadelphia. Reproduced by courtesy of The Hue and Cry. 


an exhibition at the Art 





A Connoisseur 


Desmond Fitzgerald, engineer, gentleman, 
and art collector, is dead in Boston in his 
eighty-first year, and the city mourns one 
of the most fascinating figures in its cul- 
tural life. Charles Hovey Pepper, writing 
in the Transcript, expresses the city’s trib- 
ute to this man who possessed not only 
connoisseurship but something akin to 
prescience in art: 

“Desmond Fitzgerald was known to many 
as an eminent hydraulic engineer and were 
one to rely on his record as given in books 
of reference he would be known as a de- 
signer and constructor of storage reservoirs, 
a pioneer in working out problems in puri- 
fying city water, a student in harbor im- 
provements. 

“To others he was known as a daring 
and wise collector of paintings and a lover 
of art. When Boston was disturbed by the 
first exhibition of French Impressionists 
he saw their merit and had the courage 
to buy pictures by Monet. This first pur- 
chase was followed by others. He owned 
many canvasses by this master. He met 
and knew the painter. His interest in this 
school was followed by purchases of the 
paintings of other men who were working 
in a similar trend. One may see on the 
walls of his gallery works by Pissarro, Sis- 
ley, d’Espagnat, Maufra, Moret. | What 
seemed daring in those early days has by 
time proved wise discrimination and esthetic 
acumen. When Dodge MacKnight first 
showed in Boston, Desmond Fitzgerald 
was the first to recognize his ability and to 
dare to buy his pictures which were then 
not understood. Today that judgment has 
been vindicated. 

“He was catholic in his tastes. He owned 
fine examples by many masters. His 
Homers are good Homers; his Sargents, 
good Sargents. He not only selected good 
works of art for himself, but helped and 
stimulated others. One of the very ad- 
mirable collections of modern French paint- 
ings of the country was brought together 
with his advice, and the Museum of Fine 
Arts is indebted to him for advising in the 
selection of many of its finest canvases. 
As a member of the Copley Society he 





helped bring to Boston some memorable 
exhibitions. Notably those by Whistler, 
Sorolla, Zuloaga, Anisfeld, Melcher, Homer, 
Sargent, MacKnight. 

“It was easy to be acquainted with him. 
He was simple, unassuming, generous, 
kindly. He enjoyed his pictures. He was 
willing to share that pleasure with others 
and so the admirable gallery which he built 
in Brookline was always accessible. 

“It is easy to picture him, short; gray- 
pointed beard and moustache, kindly, 
twinkling eye, soft-voiced, dressed often in 
light tweeds, calling attention to some fa- 
vorite painting or handling carefully some 
choice Korean or Chinese pottery or por- 
celain. He served on many committees.” 





Berlin’s Beethoven Statue 


The determination of Republican Germany 
to do more for art than was ever done be- 
fore has a difficulty to overcome in connec- 
tion with the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven’s death, which occurs next 
March, says the London Observer. There 
is not a single statue of Beethoven in Ber- 
lin. Six] sculptors have been invited to 
send in miodels. The contest is interesting, 
as the artists chosen range from those ap- 
proved under the old regime to the most 
daring of those whose reputation has been 
made in what the Germans call “abstrac- 
tions.” 

Yet another difficulty has to be overcome. 
There is no available space anywhere in Ber- 
lin unoccupied by Hohenzollern ancestors or 
their generals. There is now talk of plac- 
ing the statue in front of the People’s 
Theatre in the north of the city, where 
Beethoven might stand, surrounded by the 
ebb and flow of a working-class population. 





National Miniature Exhibition 


California for the first time is to have 
a national exhibition of miniatures, which 
will be held in the Los Angeles Museum 
in February in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the California Society of Min- 
jature Painters. Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. 
Balch have provided a grand prize. 





A Great Auction 


Speculation is rife in Europe and Amer- 
ica as to the prices that will be fetched by 
the old masters of the collection of the late 
Lord Michelham, English banking magnate, 
which will be dispersed in November by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, of St. James 
Square, London. It will be the outstand- 
ing art sale of the season. 

Romney will be a feature. At Christie’s 
in July this master’s portrait of “Mrs. 
Davies Davenport” brought approximately 
$300,000. And now, with the Michelham 
treasures, there will be sold, for the .second 
time in thirteen years, his portrait of “Anne, 
Lady de la Pole.” In 1913, Messrs. Du- 
veen paid 39,400 guineas (approximately 
$200,000) for it at Christie’s, afterwards 
selling it to Lord Michelham. The picture 
had remained hidden away at the de la Pole 
seat, in Devonshire, since it was painted in 
1788, fourteen years before Romney’s death, 
in 1802, according to the Daily Telegraph. 

Romney is also represented in the Mi- 
chelham catalogue by the portrait of “Eliz- 
abeth, Lady Forbes,” a group of “Three 
Children of Captain Little,” and Lady Ham- 
ilton as “An Ambassadress.” 

By Raeburn there is a master work, 
“Mrs. Robertson Williamson,” for which 
Messrs. Duveen paid 22,300 guineas at 
Christie’s in 1911, and also his heroic sized 
portrait of “Lord Dundas.” Still other 
notable works include Hoppner’s “Lady 
Louisa Manners,” which brought 14,050 
guineas in 1901, and his “The Bowdoin 
Children”; two Gainsboroughs, including 
“Miss Tatton,” and Lawrence’s “Pinkie” 
(Miss Mary Moulton Barrett). 





Keeping a File 
Readers who, beginning with this first 
number, keep a file of Tue Art Dicest 
will at the end of each art season find 
themselves in possession of a comprehensive 
year-book of the world’s art. Bound vol- 
umes will make valuable additions to the 
library and constitute useful reference 
works. These volumes will have a com- 

mercial value that will increase. 
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Art to the Rescue 


John Held, Jr., cartoonist, whose funny 
conceptions have won him renown, is run- 
ning for congress in the fourth district of 
Connecticut on the Democratic ticket, and 
his fate will be decided early in November. 
It is already decided, is the regretful opin- 
ion of the Hartford Courant, which dis- 
courses nevertheless on the interesting pos- 
sibilities of his election. 

“Mr. Held is a cartoonist,” says the 
Courant, “and we wish, with all our soul 
and heart and strength, that he were a Re- 
publican cartoonist, so that he could be 
elected. It would certainly do him a world 
of good to go to Congress and the funny 
things which he would get at first hand 
would be worth more to him than the 
salary which Uncle Sam hands out to states- 
men for services rendered. And it would 
do Congress a world of good. 

“Let the reader just think what it would 
mean if a real cartoonist of the Held 
caliber could get a chance at the ‘Con- 
gressional Record.’ Instead of being as 
dry as dust, it would become one of the 
most popular works of modern literature 
and, if put in the hands of the book mer- 
chants, might find itself one of the ‘six 
best sellers.’ Even when a congressman 
had his remarks extended in the Record, 
they might be readable, if illustrated by a 
man like Mr. Held. We are really sorry 
that he cannot be elected, but his candidacy 
serves to suggest that it would be a good 
thing to have one of his profession to make 
the Record a readable publication. Can't 
the Republicans dig up a cartoonist in some 
state and run him for Congress?” 


In British Columbia 


Outstanding work by members of the 
“Group of Seven,” who have been develop- 
ing a Canadian school of landscape painting, 
is the feature of the Provincial: Exhibition 
at New Westminster, B. C., writes the 
representative of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 

“The dominant note is struck by Lauren 
Harris,” says this paper, “whose ‘Northern 
Sunrise’ is rather overpowering, but whose 
‘Pines, Kemperfelt Bay’ is a strong dec- 
orative canvas; the twisted limbs of the 
trees against an azure sky, streaked with 
clouds, make an exciting composition, whose 
strength and brilliance is hard to equal.” 
Other pictures praised include landscapes 
by Frank Carmichael, A. Y. Jackson, A. 
J. Casson, J. E. H. MacDonald, Arthur 
Lismer and Maurice G. Cullen. 

“The popularity of out-of-door work 
among the Canadians,” says the critic, 
“overshadows the figure painters.” 








A Stimulating Annual 


The Hue and Cry, published annually by 
Mr. Frank Schoonmaker at Woodstock, N. 
Y., as the expression of the artists and 
writers who make up the Woodstock Col- 
ony, proved the most tempting source of 
material for this first number of THe Art 
Dicest. It is full of stimulating articles, 
stories, poems and reproductions of works 
of art, everything the product of this group. 
Four of its features appear in this number, 
by permission of its publisher,—the clever 
dialogue on art criticism by Mr. Murrell, a 
poem by Mr. Schoonmaker, and reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Carroll’s “Lilith” and Archi- 
penko’s “Glorification of Beauty.” 

The publication. makes a good-sized book, 
and sells for a dollar a copy. 











Gruson of Germany 





“Kneeling Woman,” stone, by Paul 
Gruson. Courtesy London Studio. 


Paul Gruson, who is described by The 
Studio (London) as belonging “to the most 
promising serious young artists of Ger- 
many,” is young indeed, having been born 
on December 24, 1895. Becoming the pu- 
pil of Hugo Lederer after the war, he was 
soon given an opportunity to carry out in- 
dependent work in his own room at the 
State Master Studios. He has been ex- 
hibiting for the last six years at the Berlin 
Academy exhibitions and at the Secession. 

“Anyone contemplating creations by Paul 
Gruson,” says The Studio, “is at once 
struck by the calm distinction characteris- 
ing all his works and by the thorough ana- 
tomical knowledge, testifying the closest 
studies in this field. Gruson does not be- 
long to any distinct school and has always 
kept aloof from the internal dissensions of 
modern German art, for he knows it would 
detract from his own personality if he 
were to join in any of the present move- 
ments looking for new ways and means 
in modern art. The consequence of all this 
is that on looking at his works we exper- 
ience a true tranquil joy and a feeling of 
rest from the haste and bustle of our time.” 





THE DIGEST’s Sources 


If you subscribed for a hundred of the 
world’s leading newspapers and for seventy- 
five of the world’s leading periodicals, and 
searched them carefully for news and crit- 
ical matter pertaining to art, you would 
cain a fairly comprehensive view of what 
is going on in that particular sphere of 
man’s activity. Obviously, it would take 
all your time, and you would require help: 
not only that, but, unless you were a great 
linquist, you would need the ‘services of 
several translators. It would be a stagger- 
ing task, and no individual, however great 
his interest in art, would care to undertake 
it. 

FHlowever, this is precisely the service that 
is rendered to its readers by Tue Aart 
Dicest. Upwards of 175 newspapers and 
periodicals pass beneath the eyes of its 
editors, and the excerpts thus made are 
collated, classified and the most significant 
ones finally cast into suitable form. And 
this service is available to art lovers at a 
cost of One Dollar a@ year. 





Great London Show 


The Brussels correspondent of the London 
Times sends particulars of the important 
restrospective exhibition of Flemish ‘and 
Belgian art, ancient and modern, which is to 
be held in the galleries of the Royal Acad- 
emy in January and February, 1927. Or- 
ganized by the British section of the Anglc- 
Belgian Union, with the cooperation of the 
Belgian government, this exhibition will 
show the evolution of painting, sculpture, 
and decorative art in Belgium from the end 
of the Fourteenth to the end of the Nine- 
teenth century. No living artist will be rep- 
resented. 

The idea of the exhibition was suggested 
by the success of the exhibition of Belgian 
art held in Paris in 1923, but while then the 
guarantee fund was provided by a group of 
Belgian subscribers, this time the fund has 
been raised by a group of English friends 
of Belgium to the extent of over £5,000. 
On its part, the Belgian Government will 
allow the sending to London of works of ait 
belonging to Belgian churches, museums, and 
public galleries. In London selecting and 
financial committees have been formed t» 
obtain the loan of works by the Flemish 
Primitives and the masters of the Seven- 
teenth century from public and private col- 
lections in England. 

Among the members of the English com- 
mittee of selection are Sir Martin Conway, 
Sir Robert Witt, Sir George Frampton, R. 
A., Lord Burnham, Sir Charles Walston, 
Mr. Lionel Cust, Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., 
and Sir Joseph Duveen; the secretary being 
Mr. Maurice Brockwell. 

The Belgian Minister of Arts and Sciences 
has nominated two committees, for ancient 
art and for the Belgian School of the Nine- 
teenth century, and M. L. Lambotte, the 
government Commissioner for Exhibitions, 
who is the mainspring of the whole organ- 
ization, will act as liaison officer between 
the Belgian and English committees. 

In addition to the works from Belgium 
and England, which will furnish the greater 
part of the exhibition, the loan has been 
secured of valuable examples from the 
United States, France, and Holland, through 
an intermediary in Sir Joseph Duveen. The 
Copenhagen Museum has promised to send 
one of its finest portraits by Rubens. 

The suggestion has been made that it 
might be possible to send to London the 
famous altarpiece by the brothers Hubert 
and Jan Van Eyck in Ghent Cathedral 
known as “‘The Adoration of the Lamb.” 
The return to Belgium of certain panels of 
this picture, which found their way to Ber- 
lin at the beginning of last century, was one 
of the terms of the treaty of Versailles, and 
with the return to the cathedral of the 
“Adam” and “Eve” panels from the Brus- 
sels Museum the great polyptych is now 
completely reassembled. 

It is hoped that the Queen of Belgium 
will be present at the formal opening. 





Fewer Visit London Gallery 


There were 187,322 visitors to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery during 1925, a de- 
crease of approximately 4,000 on the pre- 
vious year, according to an account in the 
London Times. During 1925 480 lectures 
were attended by 15,360 persons, an average 
of 32 per lecture. The trustees announce, 
with “deep regret,” that the government 
had expressed its inability to carry out a 
contemplated partial extension of the gal- 
lery. During the past year 29 portraits 
were added. Of these, 14 were purchased. 
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“Looting” Alleged 


Mexico, and particularly the state of Yu- 
catan, is indignant over what is termed the 
illegal looting of art and archeological ob- 
jects by Edward Herbert Thompson, for- 
merly United States consul in Yucatan, who 
is said to have enriched the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and the Field 
Museum of Chicago with almost priceless 
objects of Mayan antiquity. A formal in- 
formation has been lodged in the federal 
district court in Yucatan in which the agent 
of the Federal Public Ministry seeks to 
have the objects alleged to have been placed 
in the two American museums examined and 
the directors of the institutions questioned. 
A valuation of 1,036,410 Mexican pesos 
(about $500,000) is placed on the so-called 
“loot” exported in contravention of the law 
of the Mexican Republic. 

The objects, it is alleged, came from the 
Sacred Well of Chichen-Itza, into which, 
in Mayan times, bejewelled maidens -were 
hurled as an offering to the God of Waters 
(or Fertility). Mr. Thompson, it is al- 
leged, caused the Sacred Well to be secretly 
dredged, and thus recovered many precious 
objects while destroying many others. A 
clew to the occurrence was supplied in a 
recently published book by an American, T. 
A. Willard, entitled “The City of the Sa- 
cred Well,” chapters from which are offered 
as exhibits in the proceedings. 

Arturo Rigel reviews the affair in a late 
number of Revista de Revistas, of Mexico 
City. He says in part: 

“Edward Herbert Thompson was a resi- 
dent of Yucatan for several years. His 
feat would have been worthy of a better 
cause, since the procuring of the archeo- 
logical treasures of the Mayas sacrificed a 
great deal of his time. 

“Yucatan, the American Egypt, is a land 
of traditions. One of its oldest and most 
popular legends is that of the Sacred Well. 
According to the story, every year a maiden 
of good family was sacrificed to the God 
of Waters, while the Itzaes prayed for 
rain. The victim, beautifully arrayed, be- 
jewelled and perfumed, was offered to the 
pluvial deity and hurled into the Well. 
And now, on the dead waters of the 
‘dzonoot,’ floats the pale lotus flowers, .the 
souls of the dead virgins. This is the 
tradition of the Sacred Well and of the 
‘nicte-ha,’ the water flower. 

“The American knew this legend, as 
everyone who has lived in Yucatan knows 
it. But Thompson wished to verify it and 
to this end he purchased the hacienda 
‘Chichen,’ on whose territory is the Sacred 
City of the Itzaes, and there he started his 
explorations to recover the jewels and 
treasures of the Mayas. 

“At first his attempts were merely un- 
availing soundings with poles and buckets. 
Afterwards, convinced that the legend must 
have some historical foundation, he engaged 
a diver and imported a dredge in order to 
carry out thoroughly the work of extracting 
the skeletons of the victims and their neck- 
laces, precious stones and treasures of the 
Well. r 

“Edward Herbert Thompson, under the 
protection of his position as United States 
consul in Yucatan, was able to export, with- 
out the least difficulty, all the objects which 
he extracted during his several years’ 
search in Chichen-Itza. The looting at an 
end, he returned to the United States with 
the satisfaction of having enriched the mu- 














seums of his country, but by no means 
through legal «means. 

“The Diario de Yucatan, published in 
Merida by the historian, Carlos R. Men- 
endez, has dealt with this affair in detail. 
In its issue of September 5, it prints the 
formal accusation presented to the district 
court by the agent of the Federal Public 
Ministry, Jose Avelino Castilla. The im- 
portance of this accusation may be seen 
from a summary of some of the addenda 
to the accusation. 


“In the first of these it is stated that the 
archeologist Teoberto Maller, under date of 
October 6, 1909, presented the following 
facts to the Secretary of Public Instruc 
tion: Thompson has been dredging the 
“dzonoot” of Chichen desperately, and he 
has, by means of this dredge, destroyed in 
numerable pearls, cylinders, and little fig- 
ures made out of hard, polished stone of a 
greenish or bluish colour, in order to ex- 
tract one or two intact objects which have 
been spared by the dredge. According to 
secret reports, even copper and gold have 
been extracted. Special mention is made ce! 
a copper disc having been found inscribed 
with chronological figures.’ 

“From the second of these addenda it 
would appear that Thompson appealed, in 
April of 1911, to the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, for permission to dredge the 
bed of the Sacred Well, acknowledging the 
rights of the nation and binding himself 
to the condition that none of the objects 
extracted would pass out of his possession 
without express authorization from the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, and thit 
these objects should not be taken out of 
the Republic. 

“In the third addendum is found the 
decision of the Inspector General for the 
Conservation of Archeological Monuments, 
opposing the request of Thompson and giv- 
ing as his reason the fact that Thompson 
had been extracting numerous objects from 
the Well for several years without per- 
mission from the government, and had 
never given an account to the ministry; 
moreover, that he had been sending these 
objects to some of the American museums, 
thus infringing the law which forbids the 
exporting of antiques from the nation. 

“In the fifth, sixth and seventh addenda, 
is transcribed a translation of the prologue 
and chapters VII and VIII of Willard’s 
work, entitled ‘The Sacred Well’ and ‘Sixty 
Feet Under Water.’ 

“The eighth addendum contains a list of 
the most important jade and gold articles 
found in the Sacred Well, accompanied by 
zn evaluation made by Professor Ramon 
Mena, in which he estimates the value of 
these objects at 1,036,410 Mexican pesos. 

“The agent of the Federal Public Min- 
istry, after thus demonstrating that Thomp- 
son, who left Yucatan in 1923, had, since 
1894, been extracting archeological objec:s 
from Chichen-Itza, has petitioned the judge 
of the district to take the following steps: 
To examine T. A. Willard, author of ‘The 
City of the Sacred Well,’ whose residence 
is given as 246-286 E. 131st Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; to question the directors of the 
Peabody Museum of Cambridge, Mass., and 
those of the Field Museum of Chicago; 
to make an ocular inspection of the objects 
taken from the Sacred Well which are now 
to be found in said museums, this inspec- 
tion to be made by two experts who may 
identify and appraise the archeological 
treasures of Chichen-Itza; also to question 
William James and Mrs. James with ref- 
erence to the mention of them by Willard 


“Significant Form” 


URES = ~ 





“Glorification of Beauty,’ bronze, silver 
plated, by Alexander Archipenko. Cour- 
tesy of The Hue and Cry. 





in page 133 of his book, in which he states 
that Thompson, in the presence of James 
and his wife, and of Dr. Martson Tozzer, 
the present professor of American arch- 
eology in Harvard, extracted from the Well 
an article consisting of a wide copper disc 
in relief, representing the sun-god. 

“The dredge used by Thompson has been 
found in Chichen-Itza by the court of the 
district during the proceedings carried out 
on the 18th of September; and the decla- 
rations of the archeologist, Martinez Her- 
nandes, and of the employees and neigh- 
bours of the hacienda of Chichen are al- 
ready forming a mountain of charges and 
responsibilities against Thompson.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 
Little Rock, Ark. 


FINE ARTS CLUB— 
Nov.—Exhibition, South’n States Art L’gue. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—_ |. 

Nov.—“The Blue Four,” Feininger, Jawlensky, 
Kandinsky, Klee; drawings by Matisse. _ 
Dec.—Early American art; 17th C. Peruvian 

paintings, furniture; Paisley shawls. 
Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters. 
March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California. ; 
CANNELL & CHAFFIN-— 
Nov. 1-13—Portraits, Neal Ordayne. 
Nov. 15-27—Flower paintings, Grace Vollmer. 
Dec. 5-18—Spanish subjects, Alex. Flyn. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; West Coast 
Soc. of Artists; Jean Mannheim; Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper; Frances Gerhardt; Clara Force. 


auspices 


Dec.—Pasadena Soc. of Artists; Birren; Man- 
oir; John Cotton; Loren Barton; Millier. 
Jan.— 


sadena Soc. of Artists; Ada Champlin; 

Hanson Puthuff; Haldane Douglas; a; 3. 
Burnham. : 

Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 


San Diego, Cal. 
FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Geo 


ov. rge Bellows memorial. | 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Loan exhibition oriental art. 
Dec.—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers; Art Guild; 
illustrations, Joseph set Fredericks. | 
Jan.—“The Blue Four,” Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Jawlensky, Klee; exhibition from Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries; Blanding Sloan. 

Feb.—2nd annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar- 
tists; etchi loaned by H. W. Foote. : 
March—Mrs, Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 
April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; 

rugs; stage decorations. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR— 
Nov.-Dec.—Loan collection 18th. C. French fur- 
niture, tapestry, paintings; Am. paintings. 


GUMP GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-12—Etchings, Simon; prints, Brunell- 


oriental 


eschi. 
Feb. 17-March 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
Denver, Col. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Coptic, Persian shawls; pottery. 
ec.—Paintings, Albert Gos; Hungarian prints. 
Jone salatings, Mr. and Mrs. Botke; Camera 


lub. 
Feb.—Church art; art for children. 
March—Japanese prints; coinage. 
April—Persian pottery. 


Hartford, Conn. 


WADSWORTH ATHENEUM— 
Until Nov. 29—Bookplate collection. 
Nov. 1-15—Paintings, Edith B. Stevens. 
Dec. 6-26—Exhibition of shawls. 


New Haven, Conn. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY— 
Nov. 16-Dec. 5—oth. exhibition of little pic- 
tures, New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 


Washington, D. C. 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 


Nov. 3-20—Drawings by W. A. Rogers. 
~— 24-Dec. 8—Etchings, Cadwallader Wash- 
urn. 


Nov.—Etchings of Paris. 
Dec.—New publications. 


Wilmington, Del. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 17-Dec. 16—Work of Delaware Artists. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART— 
Nov.—Grand Central Galleries exhibit. 
Jan.—Exhibition, S’thern States Art L’gue. 


Aurora, Ill. 


ART LEAGUE OF AURORA— 
Nov. 14-28—Exhibition, Grand Cent. Galleries. 


Chicago, Ill. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Oct. 28-Dec. 10—39th. Annual Exhibition of 
American Paintings and Sculpture. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 24—Group special exhibitions. 
Feb. 3-March 8—31st. annual exhibition, Chi- 
cago Artists; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March 15-Apr. 15—European section of Car- 
negie Int’n’l; sculpture, Manship; New Mex- 
ican painters. 

April 28-May 30—Int’n’l] Water Color Show; 
paintings, George H. Macrum. 

= 7-21—School of the Art Institute. 

une 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural League. 

CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Oct. a5-Nov. 6—Portraits, Susan Ricker Knox; 


‘ 





Marines, Irma Rene Koen; prints, Marie E. 


Blanke. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Artist members. 
Dec. 20-Jan. — Modernist art, William 
pteerts, Anthony Angarola, Minnie Harms 
eebe. 
Jan. 13-29—Geo. A. Aldrich, Oskar Gross, Edw. 
Grigware. 


Feb. 2-19—Stark Davis, Roy Collins. 

Feb. ps, Hae 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
Stacy, Maynard Dixon. 

March 15-April 2—Charles Dahlgreen, Frank 
V. Dudley. 

April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 

MARSHALL FIELD GALLERIES— 
Jan. 10-22-—Chicago No-Jury Soc. of Artists. 


Decatur, III. if 


DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
November—California artists. 
Dec.—Water colors, All-Illinois Society. 
Jan.—Oils, sculpture, All-Illinois Soc. 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S§ Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Peoria, IIl. 


PEORIA ART INSTITUTE— 
ov.—Loan exhibition, portraits; heirlooms. 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Peoria artists. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Nov.—Exhibition from Macbeth Galleries. 
Dec.—European paintings by Henry S. Eddy. 
a Painters and Sculptors Society. 
eb.—Paintings by California Artists. 
STATE HISTORICAL BUILDING— 
Nov.—All-Illinois Society of Fine Arts. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
Nov.—Prints by Birger Sandzen. 
Dec.—Paintings, William H. Singer. 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Modern East Indian paintings; coinage. 
Dec.—Theo. C. Steele memorial; Wayman 

Adams, Victor Higgins, Daniel Garber, Janet 
Scudder. 
Jan.—Forty-third Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Oils; “One Hundred Am. Etchings.” 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
March—Indiana Artists and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 


New Orleans, La. 


ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Nov. 2-23—No-jury_ show, paintings, sculpture. 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—z26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
ct. 10-Nov. 10o—Paintings, B. W. Newman. 
December—Paintings, J. Eliot Enneking. 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual Exhibition. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
To Nov. 7—Maurice Fromkes, Jonas Lie; Wm. 


Nicholson; etchings, Plowman; sculpture, 
Lambert. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 12—Old_ masters; tapestries. 


Dec. 14-Jan. 30—Sculpture, Ronnebeck; busts, 
Grafly; color prints, Ernest Watson. 

Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, Baltimore 
Water Color Club; Italian drawings. 

March 9-April 3—Modern American paintings 
from nean Phillips Collection. 

ag 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
ay 3-29—Bellows memorial exhibition. 

May 14-June 12—Fifty books of year; printing. 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov.—Ballard Collection Oriental Rugs. 
{2n-— Seen, Paul Manship. 
arch 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr.—Paintings and water colors, Copley Soc. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Nov. 3-27—Prints by American Artists. 
March 16-31—Society of Water Color Painters. 
ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES— 
o Nov. 6—Decorative paintings of gardens, 
Tom Mostyn. 
Nov. 8-20.—Maines by Clifford Ashley. 
Dec. 6-24—Landscapes by Walter Koeniger. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb, 14-26—Second exhibition, Boston Society 
of Sculptors. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, Arthur Spear. 
Nov. 15-27—Paintings, Albert F. Schmitt. 
Nov. 29- -_11—Paintings, Lillian W. Hale. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Frederick A. Bosley. 
Dec. 27-Jan. 8—Paintings, Charles Bittinger. 
an. 10-22—Paintings, Lilla 
an. 24-Feb. 5—Paintin 


eb. 7-19—Painti N. 
Feb. 31-March pe. Bow See Da 


Cabot Perry. 
Edmund C. Tarbell. 





March 7-19—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
March 21-April 2—Faintings, Gertrude Fiske. 
April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 
April 18-30—Paintings, Alexander R. James. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Until Nov. Water colors, Sears Gallagher. 
Nov. 3-16—Water colors, Karoly Fulop. 

Nov. 10-23—Water colors, Vladimir Pavlosky. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
To Nov. 6—Wood cuts, wood engravings. 
Nov. 8-20—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4—Etchings of sea, G. C. Wales. 
Dec. 6-25—Etchings and prints. 


Springfield, Mass. 


JAMES D. GILL GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Fall exhibition, American artists. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— : 
To Nov. 25—Etchings by Celestino Celestini. 
Nov. 25-Dec. 14—Work of Virginia Littlefield. 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Nov. 7-28—Am. paint’g, sculpture; Pers. pot’ry. 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Dec. 1-20—French art of the 18th. century. 
a A oe Exhibition, Michigan artists. 
eb.—French artists, 1830-1927. 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Henry R. Poore. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
Nov. 1-13—Jewelry, Gertrude Peet. f 
Nov. 15-30—Heath, Schmieg, Hungate, Kotzian. 
ATHLETIC CLUB— 


ec. 10-22—Grand Central Galleries collection. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— E 
Nov.—Paintings, Tom Barnett; Japanese prints. 
Dec.—Exhibition, Grand Rapids artists; water 

colors, Raymond Crosby, Blanche McMullen. 
an.—Paintings, Gustave Cimotti; rugs. 
eb.—Annual exhibition from Chicago Art In- 
stitute; Chicago Society of Etchers. 
March—N. Y. Soc. of Painters; 100 etchings. 
April—Henry R. Poore; Ethel F. -Mundy. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 


Nov.—Illustrators; Frederika Goodwin, sculp- 


ture. : Yi ‘ 
Dec.—Ann Arbor artists; Coptic textiles. 


Jackson, Miss. 


BELLHAVEN COLLEGE— a 
Nov. 12-23—Group from Dudensing Galleries. 
Nov. 15-29—Annual, Mississippi Art Ass’n. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 

Until Nov. 15—Tibetan banner paintings. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 

ov. 14-Jan. 1o—Annual exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 

Feb. 14-March 7—Henry R. Poore. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS— 
Nov. 10-25—Ex’b’t’n, Grand Central Galleries. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


ov. 20-Jan. 2—vJInternational exhibition of 
modern art, arranged by Societe Anonyme. 

Dec. 7-Jan. 2—11th. annual exhibition, Brook- 
lyn Society of Etchers. 


BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Chinese Sculpture, lent by C. T. Loo. 
Dec. r0-Jan. 9—In’tn’l] Water Color Exh’n. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 15—Sixty Canadian paintings. 
an. +p Sate Camera Club’s salon. 
an. 29-Feb. 14—Buffalo Soc. of Artists. 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April-May—Selected American paintings. 

INDEPENDENT GALLERY— 


o Nov. 14—Annual salon, I’dep’nt Artists. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Nov.—Canadian artists. 
Dec.—Colored prints. 

Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Water color flower subjects. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— | 
Nov. 27.- 19—Winter exhibition, National 
Academy of i 
Jan. 2-18—American Water Color Soc. and N. 


Y. Water Color Club; N. Y. Soc. of Painters. 


.7-Feb. 
Peo handiot 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 
ov. 9-Jan. 2—Joseph Pennell memorial. 
Dec. 4-Jan. s5—American industrial art. 
. 17-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative art. Ree 
Date not fixed—American miniatures. 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— (3d 
Feb. 21-March s5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY— 
ov—Art of the wood engraver. 
THE ART CENTER— Le 
Nov. 1-13 — Philippine paintings, Fernando 
Amorsolo; sculptors, Paul Fjelde; paintings, 
drawings, “Islander Group;” Damask Guild. 
Nov.—Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
Dec.—‘‘Fifty Illustrated Books.” | r 
Dec. 1-14—Cowan pottery; Jap. prints, Oriental 
jewelry. : 
Dec. 16-31—N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts. 
Feb.—Commercial printing, American Institute 
of Graphic Art. : 
Apr. 24-30—N. Y. Sketch Club; G’ld of B’k’s. 
ay—Annual exhibition of Advertising Art. 
June—International salon of Photography. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CULTURE— ie 
Jan. 9-Feb. 14—Annual exhibition, Municipal 
Art Gallery, 40 Irving Place. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— , 
Nov. 5-20o—Annual black-and-white show. 
Nov. 26-Dec. 19—Annual, thumb box sketches. 
an, 21-Feb. 4—Annual auction exhibition. 
eb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 
March 12-30—Annual water color show. — 
May 8-Oct. 15—Annual Summer exhibition. 
MACBETH GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 8—Marines by Stanley Woodward. 
Nov.9-23—Memorial_ exhibition, Ernest Haskell. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 6—West Indian studies, Rachel 
Hartley; paintings, J. H. Connaway. 
Dec. 7-2 ee colors, etchings, bronzes. 
. 28-Jan. ro—Mystic (Conn.) group. 
an. 11-31—Landscapes, Chauncey F. Ryder. 
‘eb. 1-14—Annual exhibition of thirty paintings 
by thirty artists. 
DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 12—Paintings by Mary Cassatt. 
Nov. 15-30—Paintings by Robert Vonnoh. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
Nov. ren, “Fg 4—Marines by Gordon Grant. 
Dec.—American and foreign artists. 
MONTROSS GALLERY— 
Nov. 1-15 Fnatin by Ambrose Patterson. 
Nov. 22- . 11—Paintings, Robert Hallowell. 
Dec. 13-24—Paintings, Marion Monks Chase. 
KNOEDLER GALLERIES— . : 
Nov.—18th C. British mezzotint portraits. 
ARTHUR ACKKERMANN & SON— 
Nov.-Dec.—Water color drawings by Rowland- 
son, Elyse Lord, J. D. Knap. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-20—Sepia portraits, Rafael Yargo. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11:—Paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 
Dec. 13-31—Water colors, John Kellogg Wood- 
ruff, Henry Winslow, Herman Trunk, Jr. 
an. 3-22—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 
an. 24-Feb. 12—Paintings, Thelma Grosvenor. 
eb. 14-Mar. 5—Paintings, Wm. Schulhoff. 
Mar. 7-26—Paintings, Victor Charreton. 
Mar. 28-Apr. 16—Paintings, Arnold Wiltz. 
Apr. 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 
Nov. 15-30—George Pearse Ennis, 


Greacen. 
WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Nov.—Paintings by Chardin. 
Jan.—Modern paintings, Ingres to Picasso. 
P. JACKSON HIGGS GALLERY— 
Nov.—Paintings by Frank Duveneck. 
EHRICH GALLERIES— 
Nov. — Exhibition, old masters; miniatures, 
Charles Turrell; jewelry, Frank Gardner Hale. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
Oct. 25-Nov.15—American and foreign artists. 
Nov. 22-Dec. 18—Paintings by Edward Bruce. 
Dec. 21-Jan. 8—Paintings by Merton Clivette. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 
To Nov. 6—Exhibition, contemporary etchings. 
Nov. 23-Dec. 30—Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 
ARTHUR H. HARLOW & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings by Donald Shaw Maclaughlan. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES— 
ov. 1-15—P’t’gs, Prof. Morino; John R. Key. 
ov. 15-29—P’gs, Anna Allen; Blanch Wagner. 
Dec. 1-15 — Portraits, Margaret Fitzhugh 
Browne; an ge R. F. Bunner; land- 
scapes, Rosamon E. Smith. 
KENNEDY & CO.— 
Nov.—Etchings, Charles W. Cain. 
Dec.—Old English color prints after Morland. 
DANIEL GALLERY— 
Nov.—Group of American artists. 
FERARGIL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Portraits by American artists; water 
colors by Addison Burbank. 
Nov. 14-3—Gerald Leake; portrait busts by 
American sculptors. 
Dec. 5-19—Water colors, Taber Sears; silhou- 
ettes, Baroness Maynell. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 
Nov.-Dec.—Exhibition, American paintings. 
BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Nov. 15-Dec.—Sculpture. Constantin Brancusi. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES— 
To Nov. 10o—Paintings “7 Hovsep Pushman. 
Sun. sae ctearmn, Peokens Sihentie’s paloianen 
9-2 akg 4 
Dean Cornwell, Roy Brown. : 


Edmund 





Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


Nov. 10-Dec. 12—Inaugural exhibition celebrat- 
ing new addition—French masters of XXth. 
C.; Chinese intings; European masters; 
contemporary Americans. 

Dec. 15-Jan. 23—Gifford Beal; 


Tibetan paint- 
ings; 


omen Painters and Sculptors; coinage. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 

Nov.—Paintings by Sigurd Skou. 

Jan.—Etchings, statuary, Emil Fuchs. 

Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 

March—lIntern’] water color exhibition. 

April—Canadian painters, 60 canvases. 
ay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 

June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Nov.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec.—Paintings by Scott; Persian rugs. 
Jan.—Enneking exhibition. : 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 

tists. 

April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
May—Exhibition, Akron artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM— 
November—John J. Enneking; teachers of Grand 
Central School; Duveneck Society. 
December—“‘Fifty Prints of the Year.” 
{enuety—ee Water Color Society. 
arch—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 
A. B. CLOSSON, JR., GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, John E. Weis. 
Jan. 17-29—Paintings, Charles C. Svendsen. 
TRAXEL GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-13—Paintings, Edward Volkert. 
Nov. 15-27—H. H Wessel, Bessie H. Wessel. 
Nov. 29-Dec. 11—J. H. Sharp, of Taos, N. M 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
To Nov. 30—French art of the past 50 years; 
sculpture by Maillol. 
Nov. 30-Jan. 4—Ralph T. King memorial. 
-_ —Feb. 14—For’n section Carnegie Int’n’l. 
ay-June—Cleveland Soc. of Artists. 
WADE PARK MANOR— 
Nov. 22-29—Cleveland Society of Artists. 
LINDNER ART GALLERY— 
Dec.—Annual exhibition, Womens Art Club. 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 


Nov. 3-22—Emil Fuchs. 

Nov. 8-28—Childrens books, illustrations. 

Nov. 23-Dec. 12—John J. Enneking. 

Dec. 14-Jan. 2—Ohio Water Color Society. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 26—Indian shawls; ‘*Birdseye 
View of Coinage.” 

Jan. 26-Feb. 18—Dayton Women Painters; wax 
portraits. Ethel Frances Mundy. 
Feb. z0-March 14—Tibetan banners; 

pottery. 
March 15-April 4—Cornelius and Jessie Arms 
Botke. 


Persian 


April 6-24—Swiss paintings, Albert Goss. 
April 26-May 15—Art Institute students. 
May 16-June 15—N: Y. Society of Painters. 


Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
ov. — Exhibition, Adams, Higgins, Garber, 
Scudder; American prints; Camera Club. 
Dec.—Ohio-born women artists. 
Dec. 15-Jan. 16—Fjaestad exhibition. 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 
color show. 
March—Canadian artists. 
April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 
May—Exhibition, art students work. 
June-Aug.—1sth. annual exhibition of paintings 
by American artists. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 
Nov. 1-15—Helen Niles, portraits, flowers. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4—Frank Townsend Hutchens. 


Dec. 4-11—Old English silver, furniture. 
Feb.—Harry Leith-Ross. 
March 15-30—Henry R. Poore. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ASSOCIATION OF OKLAHOMA ARTISTS— 
Nov. 15-30—Annual exhibition. 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Nov.— Exhibition of etchings. 
Dec.—Educational exhibition, prints. 
Jan.—Paintings by five artists. 
Feb.—Paintings by Taos group. 
March—FExhibition, Erie artists. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE 
ARTS— 


Nov. 8-Dec. 12—Philadelphia Water Color Club; 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters. 
Jan. jo-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PFNNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 


Nov. OR pag from the Paris Int’n’l 
Exhibition of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts. 


ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Nov. 6-26—Fellowship of Penn. Academy. 
Dec.—Thirty-third Annual Exhibition. 
Jan. 7-27—Mrs. Arrah Lee Gaul Brennan. 
Jan. or Feb.—**Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 
ART ALLIANCE— 
Nov. 1ro-Dec. 10—Paintings by John Carroll. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 
To Dec. 5—Twenty-fifth International. 


Providence, R .I. 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

o’ Nov. 7—Mural studies, Gino E. Conti. 
Nov. 9-21—Sketches by Ralph C. Scott. 
Dec. 7-26—Annu:.]_ show, little pictures. 
Jan. 4-16—Hope Smith, W rury, 


Frazier. 
Charleston, S. C. 
GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
r. 


. — Seventh annual exhibition, Southern 
States Art League. ; 


Memphis, Tenn. 
BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 


November—Five American artists; tapestries. 

December—Memphis artists; Birren. 

January—Canadian artists; American illustra- 
tors; historic laces; wax miniatures, Ethel 
Frances Mundy. 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls; drawings, 
Lillian W. Hale. 

March—Max Bohm; annual exhibition flower 
paintings gg = vos Garden Club). 

April—George Bellows Memorial. 
ay—William Ritschel; “100 Etchings.” 

ie ana York Society of Women Painters. 
uly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 


Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 


Nov.—Helen M. Turner; Cornelius and Jessie 
Arms Botke. 


Dec.—Prints, Baumann; oriental rugs. 

Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 

April—Houston Painters and Sculptors. 
ay—Houston Photographers and Craftsmen. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
7 5-Feb. 5—Annual exhibition of paintings. 
ay 5-June 5—zoth. annual exhibition, Texas 


Artists. : 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 

o Nov. 15—Schwartz; Marguerite Grossenbach. 
Nov.—Max Bohm; Wis. Soc. of Applied Arts. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15—Paintings, Wm. Ritschel. 
Dec.—Paintings, Gertrude Copp. , 
Jan.—Persian pottery; art for children. 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Sculpture, Louis Mayer. 
MILWAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY— 
ov.—Paintings by 17 Wisconsin artists. 


John 





An “American Breughel” 


Hiler Harzburg, a young American ar- 
tist who uses the professional name of 
“Hiler,” is having a first London exhibition 
in the Dover Gallery, in Grafton street, and 
has attracted much attention from the 
critics. His pictures are Parisian in theme, 
and the Daily Mail says they are “inten- 
tionally naive and invariably amusing pic- 
torial comments on a variety of phases of 
life. He has been compared with Breughel, 
but Breughel is a master whose paintings 
were, above all, distinguished by a rich, 
luscious quality of pigment, and this quality 
is wholly lacking in Hiler’s work. 

“What he has in common with the 
Flemish master is a broad, rather than 
subtle, sense of humour, and the smypa- 





thetic interest with which he looks upon 
life—the urban life of the café, dance hall, 
bar, shop, and market in his case, and not 
the peasant life that absorbed Breughel’s 
attention. 

“Technically Hiler’s art has more in 
common with Van Gogh’s than with any 
old master’s. His intentional naiveté also 
recalls the douanier Rousseau.” 





Taking Art to the People 


The Rhode Island Red Club has erected 
a monument to that breed of fowl, a fine 
standard-bred rooster posing for the work. 
This leads the Boston Transcript to shudder 
lest the breeders of still another variety 
should surreptitiously chisel the image of a 
sprightly barred cockered on Plymouth Rock, 
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Pleasure and Pain 


London has been rejoicing and mourning 
over the new costumes which the eminent 
artist, Charles Ricketts, designed for the 
revival of Gilbert & Suilivan’s “Mikado.” 
These mixed emotions are described by the 
Sphere: “Many of the audiences are en- 
thusiastic in their praise; others, however, 
sigh regretfully for the old familiar cos- 
tumes.” 

“We are told, in partial explanation of 
ihe redressing of the ‘Mikado,’” says this 
periodical, “that the original dresses derive 
from misconception—from a belief that the 
Japanese habitually wore bathrobes. What 
of it? The characters are meant to repre- 


sent Japanese of our nicely ridiculous mis- | 


understanding, and not of reality.” 
Mr. 


women, was especially beautiful. 


dress, he considers, represents the 


who regard their emperor as something sa- 
cred. “By correcting the costumes,” says 
Mr. Ricketts, “we are making a long over- 
due gesture of courtesy to a friendly na- 
tion.” But the artist did not suggest cor- 
recting Gilbert’s text. 

At any rate, says the London Times, the 
new costumes, “in the mass make a highly 
effective ‘scheme of color.” And the Sunday 
Observer found that “Mr. Ricketts’s well- 
imagined and well-executed dresses were al- 
most embarrassing in their wealth.” 





Brown County Is Proud 


Brown county, southern Indiana, beloved 
of artists, now has an art gallery and, for 
the first time, a big exhibition of the work 
inspired by its scenery. The county has no 
railroad. Its metropolis, Nashville, with 
only 350 population, is possibly the smallest 
town in the country to have a regularly 
constituted gallery. The artists themselves 
provided it, by renting a building on “main 
street” and remodelling it, says the Chicago 
Evening Post. 

Brown county was “discovered” in 1906 
by Adolph Schultz, and slowly began to 
supplant the Wisconsin lake region, where, 
according to a Chicago artist, dairy cows 
had begun “to eat up the landscape.” Its 
scenery was beautiful, it possessed the 
mountain haze that painters love, and there 
were no commercial influences. “The 
Brown county group” is now showing 150 
pictures in its own gallery, and the village 
is proud. 





Important Degas Portrait 


From the retrospective exhibition of 
French masters’ works which formed part 
of the Venice international, the Wildenstein 
Galleries, of New York, have acquired 
Degas’s “Uncle and Niece,” says the New 
York World, which belongs to the same 
period as the family portrait the Louvre ac- 
quired during the war, despite the fact that 
many friends of the Metropolitan Museum 
urged its purchase. 





No-Jury Show at Buffalo 


Buffalo is having until November 14 its 
fourth annual “Salon of Independent Ar- 
tists,” sponsored by a no-jury organization 
having an annual fee of $5. 





Ricketts went to work like a con- | 
noisseur and chose the period about 1720, | 
when Japanese costume, especially for the 
Katisha’s | 
finest | 
type of court costume ever invented, and | 
that of the Mikado has been designed in | 
deference to the feelings of the Japanese, | 





Italian Fascists 


“Puppy,” by Sirio Tofanari. 


The Fascist government has heaped a 
further honor on Italy’s distinguished ani- 
mal sculptor, Sirio Tofanari, by acquiring 
a powerful study of a puppy, in bronze, for 
the Museo Capitolino, Rome. The artist, 
who lives in Florence, is now thirty-nine 
years of age. “His models,” says the Lon- 
don Sphere, “are chosen exclusively from 
the animal kingdom, and so great are his 


Honor Animal Sculptor 


talents that many observers have thought 
his creations really alive. His sculpture has 
been frequently compared to that of Barye, 
but it is nevertheless purely individual. 
When only twenty-two years old, in the 
year 1908, Tofanari exhibited some of his 
early works at Faenza, one of which was 
bought by the King of Italy. Since then, 
however, he has made great: strides. For 
three years he studied the movements of the 
animals in the London Zoo every morning: 
that was his school and also his studio. By 
this method he started upon his independent 
career. 

“In the year 1909 the Galleria d’Arte 
Moderna in Florence acquired one of his 
works from the exhibition in Venice. In * 
191I another group of his, which had gain 11 
a prize in Barcelona, was bought by the 
same museum. Later, Tofanari reaped 
laurels again and again in Rome, Turin, 
Paris, San Francisco, and other artistic 
centres. Even galleries at Lima and Buenos 
Aires have bought works of his. His gi- 
gantic ‘Goose,’ in bronze, is an object of 
interest at the present biennial exhibition in 
Venice. 

“In his method of work Tofanari first 
studies the form, characteristics, and pe- 
culiarties of his subjects—then only does he 
begin to model. Not only does he repro- 
duce movement and expression, but he also 
gives to his model a plastic strength and 
firmness which have made his work known 
all over the world.” 





Museum for Evanston 


Ill, home of Northwestern 
University and Chicago’s big cultural sub- 
urb, is to have a museum and art gallery, 
according to the Chicago Evening Post. 
The ‘campaign is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity guild, which, to emphasize the 
town’s need, has arranged a series of ex- 
hibitions in the ballroom of the Orrington 
Hotel. In October the Art Institute of 
Chicago provided a group of worth-while 
paintings from the collection of the Friends. 
of American Art, which was supplemented 
by six important canvases lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. L. Valentine, so that the improvised 
gallery was representative of the leading 
artists of the country. 

In November a loan exhibition of paint- 
ings from the private homes of Evanston 
will be held, which will be succeeded late in 
the month by an exhibition from the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers. 


Evanston, 





John Lane’s Beardsleys Coming 


A cable dispatch to the New York Times 
says that the important collection of origi- 
nal drawings by Aubrey Beardsley owned 
by the late John Lane has been sent to New 
York for sale at the Anderson Galleries. 
They were on exhibition in Germany at the 
outbreak of the war. It was once reported 
they had been burned, but instead the Ger- 
mans stored them out of danger. 





Leaves Art to Native Town 


In his will, filed in New York, H. Vance 
Swope left ten of his best paintings and 
$3,000 to his native town, Seymour, Ind., 
to start a public collection. The residuary 
estate, after the death of a brother and 
niece, will revert to Seymour to build an 
art gallery. 





Fusely, the Swiss 


painter Heinrich Fissli (born in 
1741, died in England, 1825) is 
known in art history as Henry Fusely and 
belongs to the London group of figure 
painters of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Kunsthaus in Zurich recently 
exhibited the works of the artist, who is 
not so well known in his native Switzerland, 
in a very capacious manner. The museum 
was prevented last year from holding a 
Fusely centennial exhibition on account of 
the renovating and enlarging of the build- 
ing. 

“The general view,” says Kunst fiir Alle, 
“is exceedingly comprehensive. Individual 
pictures prove now and then a little start- 
ling, but the ensemble manifests such a 
great variety of scenic and formal senti- 
ment that Fiissli not only proves a fantastic 
narrator but a free and strong artist. His art 
has literary and illustrative character. No 
one other than himself has portrayed ‘Sum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ “The Nightmare,’ and 
‘Sin and Death’ in such a fantastic and 
fiendish form. Nearly 300 drawings of all 
periods of his life show how he joined the 
knowledge of his time with literary imagi- 
nation, especially in picturing women.” 


The 
Ziirich, 





Twin Cities Annual Show 


More than 500 paintings, drawings, prints 
and sculptures were submitted to the 
twelfth annual exhibition by Minneapolis 
and St. Paul artists, which was held through 
October at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, according to the Minneapolis Journal. 
Cameron Booth, who won first prize in 1925, 
was again awarded that honor for his 
“New Ground”; Lionel C. Algoren was 
awarded the prize for drawing, Caleb Win- 
holtz for water color, Bennet Swanson for 
prints and S. Chatwood Burton for sculp- 
ture with his “Boyish Bob.” 























